if you can catch @ leprechaun... 


A leprechaun, according to Irish legend, is a dwarf who 
keeps a pot of gold hidden away. 


If you can catch a leprechaun, your troubles are over. 


Because he keeps his gold just for ransom money. If you 
catch him, .he’ll quickly tell you where his gold is, so you'll 
let him go. 


” 


The best place to look for a leprechaun is in the woods. 
They’re green, and only about nine inches tall, so you'll 
have to— 


Or maybe you don’t believe in leprechauns. 


Maybe it would be more practical to just keep working 
for your money. But you can learn one good lesson from 
these little fellows. 


A small pot of gold put to one side is a great help when 
trouble catches you. 


And there’s a much faster and easier way to get your 
pot of gold than by catching leprechauns. You can buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds through an automatic purchase plan. 


If you’re employed you can sign up for the Payroll 
Savings Plan. If you have a bank account you can sign up 
for the Bond-A-Month Plan. 


Hither way, your pot of gold just saves itself, painlessly 
and automatically. 


And your money increases one third every ten years. 
That would make a leprechaun turn even greener withenvy. 


Save the easy, automatic way_with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Treasures from a great 


age of furniture making 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
of the 
WALNUT PERIOD 


by R. W. Symonds and T. H. Ormsbee 


This authoritative volume deals exclusively with the superb 
furniture of the Stuart, William and Mary, and Queen Anne 
periods, both in England and in the American Colonies. 
Written by R. W. Symonds, the well known English expert, 
in collaboration with Thomas H. Ormsbee, noted American 


authority, it covers the history and development of these beauti- - 


ful styles and shows their principal characteristics. In Part 1, 
Mr. Symonds presents a comprehensive. account of the walnut 
furniture made by English cabinetmakers from the time of the 
Restoration to the Early Georgian period. There is a chapter 
on spurious furniture of this period which carries with it a 
virtual insurance policy against the trapping of the unwary. 
In Part 2, Mr. Ormsbee takes up the story of the development 
and evolution of the furniture of this period in the American 
Colonies. There the cabinet makers, being no slaves to fashion, 
used maple, cherry and birch, even more than their native 
walnut for pieces that were extremely graceful but often free 
translations of popular designs in the mother country. Illus- 
trated with 300 excellent examples of furniture from leading 
museums and private collections. Size 8144” x 11’, $5.00 


Invitations to vacations 


the year around 


LETS VISIT OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


by Byron Steel 


This vacationist’s motor guide to our National Parks and 
tourist cities is practical, up-to-date and authoritative. Routes 
chosen for their scenic and historic interest are laid out from 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and Seattle. These routes may be picked up conveniently from 
any point in the country and followed easily without reference 
to road maps. Full information about each of the parks and 
the six key cities is given. Sports and recreation are detailed 
and prices and services are up to the minute. With valuable 
road maps. $3.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
200 East 37th Street, New York 16 
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CONSTANTI-. | 
NOPLE FROM ~ 
THE BAY 


Constantnople is 
uated at a point co 
manding the greg 
waterway which 


by a 2 
never more than five 
miles and sometim 
less than half a mil 
For more than eleven 


nople, or Istanbul ag 
it is now called, was 
the capital of th 
Roman Empire in- 
East. Subsequently 
became one of 

most coveted cities if 
Europe because of it 
strategic position, 


south, A bridge acros 
the Golden Horn con 
nects the older pa 
of the city with 
latea, the chief b 
ness quarter of the 
European merchants, 


Gendreau 


Ge one 


OF THE TURKISH STRAITS 


by Albert Parry 


| \CTOBER 1947 


The following article dealing with one of the 
most strategic waterways in the world is writ- 
ten by a frequent contributor to “Travel” 
who was born in southeastern Russia. His 
native shores of the Sea of Azov were in by- 
gone centuries the battleground of the oppos- 
ing Russian and Turkish forces. In his late 
teens he sailed the Turkish waters of the 
Black Sea and lived and worked in Constan- 
tinople. He is now Associate Professor of Rus- 
sian Civilization and Language at Colgate 


University. 
Editorial Note 


INCE MORE, as on so many historic oc- 
jasions in the past, the Turkish Straits are in 
‘ae news. The two waterways, the Bos- 
‘orus and the Dardanelles, together leading 
rom the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 
re wanted by the Russians. For to the Rus- 
lians, for centuries, these twin channels have 
een double doors to the West which, alas, 
ere too often shut in Russia’s face when 
jhe wished them to stay wide open. 
| Rightly or wrongly the Soviet Russians 
ire now dreaming the old, old dream of their 
/redecessors, the Tsarist Russians: they want 
control of the Bosporus with its bay of the 
‘olden Horn, connecting the Black Sea with 
ae Sea of Marmora; and they aim at the 
Jardanelles, linking the Sea of Marmora 
‘ith the Aegean Sea and thus with the Med- 
erranean. They long to make virtually a 
‘ussian city out of Istanbul on the Golden 


| 
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Horn and the Bosporus, legendary Istanbul 
—Turkey’s former capital and still her great- 
est port, by some of us better remembered 
under its Western name of Constantinople. 

“The Golden Horn and Constantinople will 
be ours. This is but natural. The only reason 
it did not happen before was because the 
time was not ripe for it.” So writes Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky, the celebrated Russian novelist, 
in 1876. Every generation of Russians has 
felt that its particular era was at last the 
right, ripe time for the conquest of the stra- 
tegic waterways. And now Stalin’s Russians, 
too, are reverting to this age-old habit. 

Well do I remember the Straits. ° 

I first beheld them in 1919, and then again 
in 1920, staying on till 1921. Born in Rus- 
sia, I sailed for Turkey as a youth of eight- 
een, a deck-hand on the Helvetia, a river 
freighter of Russian origin but French reg- 
istry and therefore flying the French tricolor. 
The freighter belonged to Louis Dreyfous, a 
French importer of Russian grain. In peace- 
time the boat never ventured beyond the Don 
River delta and the nearby waters of the Sea 
of Azov, there to feed the grain of her cargo 
to the huge holds of seagoing ships, and then 
to return to her home port of Rostov-on-the- 
Don—which was also my native city. 

But so many ships had been blown up in 
World War I that (to paraphrase an old 


Monkmever 


THE BOSPORUS 


The importance of the Bosporus and. the Dardan- 
elles to Bulgaria, Rumania, Turkey and the Soviet 
Union lies in the fact that the three great navigable 
rivers of Eastern Europe, the Danube, the Dneiper 
and the Don, empty into the Black Sea. Only Tur- 
key has any outlet to the Mediterranean which does 
not depend on a passage through the Straits. 


These Turkish peasant girls live south of the 

Dardanelles near the shore of the Aegean Sea. 

They work in the fields in which damask roses 

are grown and in which the fragrant perfume 
known as attar of roses is distilled. 


Russian saying) even this fresh-water cray- 
fish was pressed into service as a deep-sea 
tuna. And so the Black Sea storms were 
risked by this river boat, this small-time 
amateur. We were carrying to Constan- 
tinople the cement of the North Caucasian 
hills. We were to bring back to Russia a. 
consignment of Italian silks and_ satins, 
American films and soap, British medicine,’ 
and chocolate, French wines, and Oriental » 


spices. ee 


3 


The memory of that trip of 1919 is sharp 
and fresh with me. It was summer, but the 
Black Sea was choppy and leaden. The days 
were grey, and light rain fell at times. The 
sun appeared now and then, but it was not 


friendly, and the waves remained hostile, too. 
At night the young moon rode amid the torn 
clouds hurried by the wind, Truly the Black 
Sea! 

A few hours before we were to enter the 


A COSSACK RAID ON CONSTANTINOPLE 


After the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
frequently raided the Turkish held ‘shores of the Black Sea, On several occasions they 
reached and attacked Constantinople itself. 


From an ota print 


THE CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA 


The church of St. Sophia begun in 532 is one of the glories of Byzantine architecture ‘and 
one of the most beautiful buildings in the world. 


Monkmeyer 


This popular picture post card was circulated q 
in tsarist Russia to encourage the hope that 
Russia would replace the crescent on St. — 
Sophia by the cross, The legend reads: “Let 
the sacred dreams of Russia come true, Let — 
the greatness of her victories raise her! Our ~ 
Tzargrad is the cross on St. Sophia, The { 
enemies are defeated, now peace forever!” | 


Bosporus a thick pea-soup fog surrounde 
us, and we were lost to the world. Even th 
captain’s booming voice seemed muffled. La 
ter the fog receded, a floating crescent (s 
Turkish, I thought) re-emerged from | 
string of clouds and reigned in the sky’ 
clearing. But it was a dull, metalic sheen tha 
the moon was giving us as the Helvetia ap 
proached the entrance and anchored, waitin 
for the examining officers of the Allies t 
board her. 

The next morning fine rain was again fall 
ing softly, as if in secrecy, when we begai 
our slow trip through the Bosporus. Ther 
suddenly, the clouds were exhausted, the rai 
stopped, and the sun shone brilliantly upo: 
the freshly washed Strait. I stood by the rail 
ing of the ship’s prow, looking at both shore 
as they unwound before me, the white villa 
and palaces running down to the very edg 
of the water, the terraced gardens rising tie 
over tier, the slim minarets shooting uw 
everywhere, and the ships of many nation 
lying dormant close to the shore or hootin, 
impatiently in the middle of the stream. 

To the rest of the world this was the Nea 
East, but to me it was the threshold of th 
West. The magnificence of these palac 
rows, the promise of these ship stacks! / 
feeling of exultation welled up in my youn 
shoulders. For I was born and reared far 
ther East, in southern Russia, and that i 
why to me, as to so many Russians, thi 
Oriental metropolis held the vista of th 
Occident. ) 


at I was a pacifist, not an imperialist. 1 
aot want any ghastly nightmares of use- 
wars to be fought over the Horn and the 
its. Yet, without justifying I could and 
inderstand this golden dream of Russia’s 
'r classes. I could and did understand 
‘this dream had been dreamed by them 
ersistently, for so many centuries. 

deed, the Russian drive for—the dream 
the Turkish Straits is more than one 
sand years old. Around 907 A.D. Prince 
t of Kiev appeared at the walls of Con- 
tinople, the first outstanding Russian 
er to do so. Constantinople, called in the 
‘ the “Second Rome,” was the capital of 
Byzantine Empire, a foremost Christian 
er of the time. Oleg nailed his shield to 
gates of the proud city (or so says a 
ad) to show that he was there as a con- 
‘or. He retired of his own free will, soon 
ining from the Emperor of Byzantium 
1in commercial and political concessions, 
ng them recognition of the first Russian 


nee 


his cocky memory of the Russian mark 
he entrance to Constantinople has lived 
mg the Russians ever since. Other Rus- 
princes attacked Constantinople, but less 
essfully, “Greek fire” and storms repel- 
their ships and men. After the fall of 
stantinople to the Moslem Turks in 1453, 
ainian Cossacks raided the Turkish coast 
1eir swift boats called chaiki (“seagulls”). 
Turks were strong, but could at least 
hallenged. The Russians at first spoke of 
ding the “Third Rome” in their own 
itry, but later changed 
r plan to that of regaining 
Christendom the “Second 
1e”’ from the Turks. 
Ih to restore the cross on 
Aia Sophia mosque—to 
e the ancient and grand 
ice what it was before 
3: the holy church of St. 
pia! I recall the patriotic 
card which circulated: by 
thousand in Russia early 
the first World War. Its 
ure showed the Aia 
hia’s minarets crashing 
the cross triumphantly 
ung. The caption beneath 
in verse: 


the sacred dreams of Russia 
me true, — 

the grandeur of victories en- 
mce her! 

stantinople is ours, St. Sophia : 
owned with cross, 

enemies are vanquished, peace 
ls come for many years! 


ut as I saw ‘them, the 
sques of Istanbul were not 
shing. The first World 
r was just over, and there 
; peace, although this peace 
; unfolding against ‘ie 
kground of countless leg- 
, and armless men on the 
ets—the sad, living price 


A 


of a long conflict, which for Turkey had be- 
gun in 1911, with her war against Italy over 
Tripoli, three years before the great holo- 
caust of the World War itself. And there 
was also the melancholy sight of vast areas 


of empty, burnedout blocks and 
bazaars hitting at you unexpect- 
edly. In the midst of a swarm- 
ing neighboorhood, just as you 
turned a corner that promised 
another busy and _ interesting 
plaza, your eyes were shocked 
by stretches and stretches of 
charred ruins. 


No wars, however, were re- 
sponsible for this sight. Fires 
were frequent, sudden and dev- 
astating in the Constantinople | 
knew. And they were that dev- 
astating for the simple reason 
that the Turkish firemen I had 
the rare privilege of seeing in 
Constantinople were quite 
unique. They were wildly yell- 
ing, madly rushing barefoot 
men hauling on their shoulders 
small engines, frayed hose, and 
other alleged equipment, whoa 
arrived at the scene of a fire 
not by motor, nor by horse, but 
by means of their own legs. 
What was good enough for Ali’s 
granddad, was good enough 
for Ali. No wonder whole sec- 
tions of Istanbul burned out so 


quickly once flames burst forth. If there was 
any modern fire-fighting equipment on wheels 
in Constantinople a quarter-century back, I 
didn’t see it. I gaped unbelievingly the first 
time I beheld the quaint firemen of Turkey, 


THE BEAUTY OF THE MINARET 


Framed by this barred window are two of the slender minarets 
of the mosque Suleiman the Magnificent built in 1557 and 
one of the finest architectural achievements of the Turks. 


IN RURAL TURKEY 


Turkey is essentially an agricultural country. Despite the agricultural reforms carried out 
during the last quarter of a century farming is still primitive in many sections where the 
farmers and herders are still poor and illiterate, 


Ati 
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International 


RAMPARTS BUILT BY ROME 


For more than a thousand years the wall which Constantine built to defend the new Rome 
defied the assaults of Barbarians and Turks. Parts of the wall still stand, in places over two 


hundred feet thick and one hundred feet high. 


but in due course got used to this primitive 
spectacle. 

Otherwise the legendary city seemed lively 
and happy, even if the Western Allies—not 
the Turks or the Russians— 
ruled it for the nonce. As I 
now close my eyes and re- 
live it, the teeming, sprawl- 
ing Istanbul is still there as 
the lovely, halcyon city in 
which I adventured as a 
young sailorman, years back. 
And though rain and fog 
(however rarely) do mar 
the Bosporus, the waterway 
comes to me a _ fairy-tale 
tableau in its dazzling sun- 
baked outlines, mostly aqua- 
marine in color. 

The crossroads of the 
world it was then! You 
could and did meet every- 
body and anyone. In a café 
on a Pera hill I struck up a 
friendship with an Ameri- 
can sailor who, while an- 
swering my casual question, 
proved to me that he knew 
an American uncle of mine 
—proved it by simply and 
promptly providing me with 
the coveted California ad- 
dress of my relative. At once 
I cabled my uncle for money 
and a visa, and soon I was 
on my way to America and to becoming an 
American citizen. 

But Constantinople has changed greatly 
since the time it bewitched me. Some’ hues 
are gone. Fezzes are no longer worn, the 
colorless Western headgear having been in- 
_troduced by Kemal Ataturk in his reforming 
zeal. The capital of the country is at Ankara 
in Anatolia, and Istanbul is not as busy and 
important as it was when it was known far 
and wide as Constantinople. 


x 


still one of fezzes and turbans; 
women (although already wearing shoes with 
high French heels) ; 


But to me the memory of Constantinople is 
of veiled 


of picturesque street 


The Turkish peasant boy is proud of the melons which he 
and his family raise in abundance on their farm near the 
Aegean Sea. 


vendors of sweet water and sugary halvah 
and other Turkish delights. Hamals, the 
porters that can trot with unbelievable loads 
on their backs, including small pianos, are in 
my mind’s eye. The Galata Bridge comes to 
me, carrying a stream of noisy and multi- 
colored traffic across the Golden Horn from 
one part of Constantinople to another. And 
above Galata, there is the wonder of Pera, 
with its plate-glass windows of European 
stores, resplendent hotels, and similiar mod- 


. was alive, and in vivid Constantinople, of 


ernity. To a young Russian it was mag 
I remember the New Year’s night of 19 
when the sky above Constantinople 
bright with the play of fireworks and 
air shook with a tremendous din: the ra 
of sirens, the clatter and chatter of ship bel 
the rapid fusillade of rifles and revolvers! 
the celebrating Allies. One of the bulle 
struck me as I stood on the deck of my sh 
in a Galata dock. There followed a night 
misery, then a“long and agonized day | 
waiting for a caique to take me to a hog 
across the Horn. 
I recall the brilliant day a 1 few weeks lat 
when, recovered though yet weak, I walk 
out of the hospital. Houses stood on the hi 
and on the opposite shore of the Horn’ 
sharp relief against the clear skies. Peoj 
strolled in that intense Eastern sunshii 
their figures distinct in every line and deta 
I passed through the cool tunnel of a bazai 
The sights and the smells of the rugs, f 
spices, and the metals in the stalls; the ef 
of the squatting merchants; the pounding 
the silversmiths; the singing and chirping’ 
the many-hued birds in their cages—all t 
with a dizzying force, reminded me that 


The Straits are of -special significance to 
Turkey for they divide her territory i 
‘ Europe from her territory in Asia. The 
provide her with decisive power in the easte 
Mediterranean, — 


places.. It was an enthralling sight. 

Soon afterwards, strong again (the 
cuperative powers at the age of ninete 
with my fellow sailors I rowed acro: 
Bosporus, for an adventure on the As 
side. The current as usual was strong, 
thumped and hit at our straining m 
The pride with which we finally brough 
boat to the opposite shore! So rapid 
current that if you happened to be in a hi 
close to the Bosporus shore, and lookin 


Strait out ot a window, it 
a common illusion to feel 
you were not in a house but 
1 swiftly moving steamboat. 
illusion was the more real 
noonlit nights. 
he Bosporus is shorter and 
ower than the Dardanelles. 
i eighteen miles long, and its 
th varies from less than one- 
mile to one and one-half 
s, the narrowest point being 
O feet. Thus, despite the 
ig current, Darius I, King 
ae Persians, must have had a 
er easy time of it when, five 
dred years before Christ’s 
, Over a bridge of boats 
ag out across the Bosporus, 
noved his forces from Asia 
turope, to combat the wild 
thians. The Dardanelles, 
gh’ also lending itself to a 
ire of boats (built in 480 BC 
Phoenician and Egyptian la- 


ics for Xerxes I), is on the ; ; 
je a very much more formidable channel. Straits begin with the Dardanelles, forty ancient Hellespont, which Leander swam 


» a Westerner, coming east from the miles long from tip to tip and every mile from Abydos on the Asiatic side to the town 
jiterranean and the Aegean, the Turkish alive with all nations’ shipping. This is the (Continued on page 29) 
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: internavwnal News 
THE DARDANELLES 
Forty miles from end to end the Dardanelles connect the Mediterranean with the Sea of Marmora. 


The beautiful mosques of Constantinople still dominate the city as they did when they were built, The white buildings in the distance are in the 
newer part of the city on the Asiatic shore. 
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USiC FROM THE SKY 


by Jane Carter 


[IT IS LATE SUNDAY afternoon at 
Princeton. Amidst the ivy of the 
Graduate School tower sparrows 
noisily jostle in the spring sunshine. 
A lone plane hums across the wide 
white sky. Beyond the golf-greens 
and the cables of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad a wedge of wild geese 
points northward, their honking 
the screech of wooden cartwheels. 
Groups of people, standing or in cars 
at the base of the tower, converse 
quietly together. 

Suddenly, the music of bells cas- 
cades into the air. In resounding ar- 
peggios and runs, the great clappers 
silence the plane and stir the spar- 
rows to frenzy. Soon the brilliant 
fantasy of the music seems to vibrate 
from every rock and tree, Delighted, 
the visitors gaze skyward as though 
disbelieving the source of such 
strangly wonderful music. 

Summer, winter, springtime, or 
autumn, it doesn’t matter. Every 
Sunday Princeton is regaled with an 
hour’s concert starting at. a quarter 
to four in the afternoon, with special 
programs on Christmas Eve, Alumni 
Day, Easter sunrise, and Commence- 
ment Day in June. 

In the wintertime, home windows 
are raised a little as the day wanes, 
and strollers walk up the snowy, 
hemlock-bordered driveway toward 
the singing tower. Summer canoeists 
harken to familiar tunes on Lake 
Carnegie. On moonlight nights, the 
tower’s black lace outlines rest quiet- 
ly against the sky. 

Strangers often wonder about the 
bell-ringer. Is he an old man, short 
and plump, who rushes frantically 
about tugging long thick ropes? Or 
does he hang, monkey-like, in the 
belfry kicking the clappers with both 
feet? They wonder, too, about the 
strange melodies he often seems to 
play—so unlike those of other in- 
struments. 

To find the answer to these ques- 
tions we go to the tower early one 
afternoon. Soon a young man in a 
dark blue beret, with a music case 
under his arm, comes pedaling up the 
road. Later we learn that the bike 
he rides provided escape from in- 


vading Germans. Arthur Bigelow, 


the bellmaster, is a pleasant-faced, 
soft-spoken Yankee who trained in 
the famous carillon school of Ma- 
lines. Belgium, and for years played 
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Alan W. R 


THE PRINCETON GRADUATE SCHOOL AND ITS CHIMES 
The beautiful tower of the Princeton Graduate School possesses one of the finest carillons in America, The 
bells are forty-nine in number and range from the enormous six and one half ton bourdon to the thirteen 
pound treble, The bells of the middle register are suspended from fir and oak beams. 


e magnificant bells of neighboring Louvain. 
The bell-master is passionately proud of 
zis carillon and happy to talk about it. Given 
o the University by the Class of 1892, it is 
joused in the Grover Cleveland Memorial 
Tower. On the town’s highest hill, the site 
yf the Revolutionary Battle of Princeton, the 
yelfry forms a landmark visible for miles. 
First we are shown the Memorial Room on 
he ground floor and peek into its thick visi- 
ors’ book. Mr. Bigelow ‘tilts his head to- 
ward the concave ceiling, very smooth and 
white and high above. He hums a note or 
o and then sings a quick series of tones. 

So rapidly do the notes echo and re-echo 
at they return in a long, organ-like chord 


hat sustains itself for over a minute. 

The bell-master smiles with boyish satis- 
Bion before leading the way up a narrow 
ircular stairway inside the tower walls. 
Sompact as a fireman’s ladder, the steps are 


hted every few feet with a slit in the wall. 
At last a thick door opens into the “prac- 
ice room.” 

Here a keyboard exactly duplicates one 
ised in the playing of the actual bells, now 
noved to a higher location in the tower. This 
ractice clavier produces a soft music for 
is from its own resonant bars. In a corner 
tands the discarded electro- -pneumatic mech- 
nism, similar to a player organ, whose per- 
orated rolls once guided the Princeton 
arillon. 

_For some years this operated by clock 
ach evening as the graduate students, in 
cademic costume, marched in to dinner in 
-rocter Hall, directly below the tower. 
_We go on up the stairway to the dark 
ronze bells. 

Their great inert mass is overwhelming. 
‘orty-nine in number, they range from the 
normous six and one-half ton bourdon, or 
ass bell, to the thirteen pound treble, only 
even inches across. Two-thirds of the bells, 
hose in the middle and highest octaves, now 
lang from fir and oak beams in contrast to 
he steel beams of the larger bells at the base. 
‘or the Europeans believe a bell’s best so- 
lority is obtained when it is fastened to wood. 

Cast in Croydon, England, along with 
bree octaves of mates, the Princeton bour- 
lon contains a lucky sixpence tossed into 
he molten metal by the delegate of the 
Slass of 1892. On the bells’ arrival in 
America, the belfry was not yet ready to re- 
ive them. Sympathetic to the University’s 


lifficulties, the Pennsylvania Railroad shut-> 


led them back and forth between New York 
nd Philadelphia. Finally they were lifted the 
ntire height of the tower, let down through 
he roof, and fastened to their moorings. 

_A famous artist, Anton Brees, son of the 
master of Antwerp, played the initial 
oncert in June, 1927—the dedication cere- 
nony of the first university carillon in the 
vorld. The same year the greatest bell- 
naster of all time, Jef /Denijn, also came to 
>rinceton to perform. Late bell-master of St. 
Rombold’s Cathedral in Malines, he was an 
rdent protagonist of the revival of the caril- 
on oN being killed in a blackout accident 


which occurred during the war days. 

Bell metal is an alloy of four parts 
copper, to one of tin, and one might 
say that the development of bells be- 
gan as man entered the bronze age. 
He must have soon noticed the su- 
perior tonal quality of this new metal 
when formed into pots and bowls, as 
compared with earlier bone or shell 
rattles. 

In Asia these pottery forms devel- 
oped into gongs and barrel bells, 
which sometimes even had a sort of 
musical scale when struck with a 
hammer. But they never went further. 
In the West to the contrary, a cup 
form became general with either an 
inside or outside clapper. Perhaps the 
early bell was a refinement of a crude 
pebble-filled rattle, with the end of 
the rattle left open and the stone at- 
tached. 

Tintinnabulum means tinkling in 
onomatopaeic Latin. So the first bells 
must have been quite tiny. When one 
realizes that excommunication by “bell, 
book, and candle” was early written 
into Church liturgy it gives some idea 
of the age of ecclesiastical bells. 

In the ninth century the casting of 
bronze bells took root on the Continent— 
with the important addition of a ring of 
metal at the lip of the bell. This lip #s the 


‘secret of a bell’s strike-tone, as well as 


a protection against breakage. As bells 
increased in size they took on a bee-hive 
form and were soon “shaken” from 
wooden stocks, rather than rung by 
hand. 

Around 1200, the lines became more 
concave, with a thickly bulging lip below 
and a sharp edge on the outside. This 
archaic bell had a richer, stronger tone 
than that of its primitive ancestor. With- 
in another hundred years bells all over 
Europe reached a stage of development 
with which the Latin countries, in par- 
ticular, rested content. 

In Italy, Spain and Latin America 
bells were long and narrow shouldered 
in form. For Latins it was enough if a 
bell rang or, if there were several of 
them they could “chase each other around 
the belfry.” 

But this type of thing did not satisfy 
the people of England or the Low Coun- 
tries. _ 

In England during feudal times, a bell 
at evening signified that it was time to 
cover the fire. Town criers announced 
public sales; warning bells were lashed 
at dangerous coastal points (where 
pirates, stealing them, caused shipwreck) 
and others struck the time. Tolling the 
hour with a bourdon, or bass bell, soon 
developed into chimes such as the famous 
one in Westminster. Other chimes in 
church belfries gently rocked the country- 
side with their pealing. 

The Flemings wanted even more from 
their bell towers, which were the greatest 
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CLAVICORD FOR BELLS 


This woodcut from a tenth century manuscript 

printed in Utrecht shows a primitive clavicord used 

by bell ringers. Such bells as these were often used 
to scare away witches and evil spirits, 


ST. ROMBOLD’S CATHEDRAL 


The famous carillon in the Cathedral of St. Rom- 
bold in Malines, Belgium, consists of forty-five bells 
dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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chartered privilege of the Middle Ages. As 
the Low Countries became more wealthy, as 
their trade increased, as they began to ex- 
perience a cultural awakening they encour- 
aged skilled craftsmen to create musical in- 
struments. They encouraged musicians as 
well, and their influence was felt throughout 
all of Europe. 

The artisans who cast the bells for the 
carillons of Flanders were expert craftsmen. 
They learned how to achieve the best results 
for they were determined that the musical 
sense of the people should be cultivated. 

By trial and error a new technique was 
evolved in which a bell was cast slightly 
thicker than necessary. Sunk upside down in 
a pit, it was then chiseled inside until the 
tuning fork testing the bell produced a tone 
matching that of a bell that had been cor- 
rectly set as a model. 

Once perfected, the bells of Flanders were 
produced by its foundries for over four cen- 
turies. To the research and craftsmanship of 
this artistic people mankind is indebted for 
resonantly beautiful carillons the world over. 
In Princeton’s bells it is the Flemish lip that 
gives brilliancy and sparkle to the highest 
notes. 

A story is told of a Portuguese king who 
once visited the Low Countries and was en- 
chanted by their belfries. He instructed. his 
exchequer to inquire the cost of one of the 
big carillons. “Sire, it is a large sum,” re- 
ported the man, stating the price. ““That’s not 
so much,” answered the king. “T desire two.” 
And today the Flemish carillons resound 
from castle towers in Mafra, Portugal. 

England later manufactured fine, though 
less musical, bells. “Big Ben,” weighing thir- 
teen and one-half tons, was made in 1858. 
Much fiction has been based on its alleged 
booming of thirteen strokes once on the hour 
of midnight. The great bell of Cologne Cathe- 
dral, cast from captured French cannon 
metal, weighs twenty-seven and_ one-half 
tons. But German bells are usually sharp in 
tone. 

True to her geography, Russia cast the 
largest bell ever made. The “Tsar Kolokol,” 
weighing one hundred and ninety-three tons, 
was never rung because a huge piece broke 
off. Elaborately garlanded with minaret and 
cross this mighty bell was set in a Moscow 
square for all to marvel at. 

Recent experiments have been made, espe- 
cially in this country, to develop new shapes 
for bells in the hope something would be 
found to produce a more exquisite tone than 
that of the traditional bell. So far the experi- 
ments have not been successful. They have 
served only to accent the marvelous develop- 
ment of the true bell form, with its satisfying 
tonal perfection. 

But it is time to follow the bell-master up 

to the wooden playing cabin perched against 
the east wall of the tower. 
_ Squeezing around the broad lip of the 
bourdon, we mount a steep ladder and, a 
third of the way to the top on a level with the 
big bells’ summit, step into the bell-master’s 
eyrie. 


jas 


There is just sufficient space’ for the key- 
board and a long bench. Arranged in a 
double row, each smooth key—like a midget 
pump handle—controls a clapper through a 
transmission bar and bell crank in the Flem- 
ish tradition. 

As Mr. Bigelow seats himself, he cor- 
dially explains his playing mechanism. Trained 
in Flanders, he has been responsible for 
perfecting the Princeton carillon since he was 
called to the teaching staff there in 1941. 

The six deepest basses, with clappers 
weighing up to two hundred pounds apiece, 
operate on a leverage system developed by the 
Dutch. At first, the sonorous bourdon of 
Princeton’s carillon, whose tone is G, was 
connected to a “do” on the clavier. The sec- 
ond bell was connected to “re,” the third to 
“mi,” and thence chromatic for three octaves. 
Since the bourdon was very low in tone, Mr. 


Bigelow made it a B-flat, adding a new foot ° 


pedal for this note. 
This gave the same bass as the great Bel- 
gian carillons and took its range up three 
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The early ecclesiastical bells were small and 
they were played with little hammers, This 
illustration is from the Worms Bible of 1148. 


octaves to B-flat. With the addition of two 
new bells, cast in New Jersey a week before 
Pearl Harbor, the keyboard acquired high B 
and C. Only an octave of bells was missing 
to make the instrument a “full carillon,” or 
one of four octaves, and the bell-master set 


‘out to find them. 


At first the situation seemed hopeless. War 
priorities made new metal unavailable. Final- 
ly an old locomotive bell from a junk-yard, 
plus some bronze bearings no longer used in 


the belfry, provided enough good materié 

Designed, patterns made, castings turm 
and tuned on the Princeton campus, thi 
octave of sweet high bells eventually t 
their place in the tower just above the pla: 
ing cabin, for subtlety of response. On 
eleven feet from the most distant bell-cranl 
the master sits at his clavier. With perfei 
control he can achieve effects ranging froi 
the lightest tremulando of the smallest bel 
down through all shades of tone color to th 


oe 
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Pealing the bells, or ringing the changes, was 

an especial pride of the English and their 

bell tones were perfected for this art. In early 
times bells were used to warn of invasion. 


mightiest thunder of the basses. ‘ 

The concert hour has arrived. Cars af 
strollers are gathering below the towe 
Across the golf course, visitors at Princete 
Inn can be seen waiting on the long terrac 

“What would you like to hear?” inquir 
the bell-master. 

“Anything. Something traditional, pe 
haps.” 

The bell-master begins to play, slidi 
rapidly back and forth on his bench ar 
striking keys and foot pedals with quick su 
force. 

“This is what the Flemings like best- 
these fantasies!’ calls out our host. “But ye 
must hear the bells often to enjoy them. Th 
may sound strange to anyone whose ear 
untrained.” His hands move agilely among tl 
big keys. . 

Other visitors find their way up the la 
ler—old graduates, new students, frienc 
They take turns in the playing cabin, reques 


g favorite numbers. For everybody the 
-master has a kindly welcome. 
“What would it feel like to touch the 
| ae when you ring it, Mr. Bigelow?” 
ks a young man. 
' “Like an electric shock—without the elec- 
ricity ! ?? 
Mr. Bigelow plays Nearer My God to 
hee, Schubert’s Moment Musicale and an 
Xeolian mode of the seventeenth century 
g ’ 
renoveva van Brabant. A Mighty Fortress 
§ Our God demonstrates the sustaining 
yower of the bourdon. Then he plays the 
wrilliant Harmonious Blacksmith of Handel. 
Clips hold the music firmly as the breeze 
Henels through an open window. On each 
side of the clavier a waxy depression evokes 
tandlelight concerts on Christmas Eve. 
Mozart’s music, he tells us, is ideally adapted 
fo carillon playing. Bach and Chopin are not 
not so easily appreciated. 
“And when the wind howls up here in 
winter, I feel like playing wild things for the 
bells get wild too! The wind twists the notes 
out of shape—flattens, or swirls, or beats 
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The carillon in the Belfry at Bruges, one of 
‘the largest in Belgium, was jinstalled in 1528. 


hem until the music is almost uncontrollable.” 
Anglophile Princetonians enjoy change ring- 
ng, pealing the bells as though in numbered 
sequence. But Mr. Bigelow feels he has an 
inusually responsive audience that encour- 
ies a wide repertoire. 

_ Princeton’s bell-master’ recalls pose acaily 
sis student days at Maline’s famous old caril- 
on school. 

In two or three rooms in an old building, 


eek of students may be seen practicing 


on dummy claviers. A professor who receives 
practically no stipend—for this free school is 
supported by the Belgian government and 
gifts from graduates and friends scattered 
world-wide—drops in from time to time to 
give a lesson to whoever is present. When 
sufficient progress has been made, the student 
goes on to tower instruction. 

As in the most formal university, examin- 
ation day is a combination of joy and agony. 
A jury of the best musicians of the Low 
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A series of windows in York Cathedral, Eng- 

land, are dedicated to the bell founders. Here 

the founders are pouring the molten metal, a 

process in which a miscalculation in tempera- 
ture would be fatal. 


e 


Countries decides whether the young man at 
the tower clavier will receive his diploma. 

In Louvain, Arthur Bigelow became bell- 
master of the reconstructed carillon in St. 
Peter’s Collegiate Church, destroyed in 1914. 
He gave three weekly performances. Sunday 
from noon on, after late Mass and during 
the promenade hour, the music was of sacred 
character. Monday, slightly classical airs 
filled the streets during the shopping period 
before dusk. Friday was market day in Lou- 
vain, and music stimulated trade. Sprightly 
folk songs were played at the heat of the 
selling. 

In addition, the town’s bell-master sounded 
the bells of St. Gertrude’s Abbey, including a 
famous five-hundred year old one, twice a 
month. Concerts at the beautiful University 
Library Tower, built by American funds, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE CHURCH OF ST, GERTRUDE 
Within the tower of the church of St. Ger- 
trude in Louvain, Belgium, hangs a bell whose 
peal has sounded along this quiet canal for 
over five centuries. Though St. Gertrude was 
begun in the thirteenth century the tower was 


not completed in 1453. The choir contains 
magnificent stalls in the flamboyant style in 
Belgium. 


e 
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Second only to Oslo as a seaport, Bergen is situated on a group of seven hills overlooking the harbor. 


OPW EMERGES FROM CHAOS 


By I. A, Jacobsen 
Photographs from Three Lions 


HEADLINE-HUNTERS scanning “Europ 
Quiet Corner” in search of political 
rest, hunger, industrial chaos, or any of 
other legacies of five years of Nazi occuj 
tion, will find that Norway has little to off 
Post-war turmoil and sensation seem to hz 
side-stepped these three million people, a 
there is little promise of first page mate 
in the matter-of-fact notice, “Men At Wor 
Or is there? 

Since the day at the close of the war w 
Home Front forces streamed down fr 
mountain strongholds to accept the surre 
der of the Nazi garrisons, a deep-rooted 1c 
for thoughtful and orderly procedure | 
guided that country’s recovery. It was 
pleasant prospect which faced Norweg: 
planners that day. Over sixty thouse 
square miles of farms, towns and indust 
lay leveled in northern Norway. Forty n 
percent of the prized merchant fleet res 
on. the bottom, food supplies were low, a 
forty thousand Norwegian men and wo 
were weakened by long years in Nazi c 
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Geiranger Fjord is noted for its 
bold cliffs and numerous water- 


ntration camps. But this prospect of much 
do and little to do it with was nothing 
sw and the answer was clear as the nose on 
Lofoten cod: work—hard work, self re- 
ince, and resourcefulness. 

By late June 1945, less than two months 
ter Nazi boots were swept off the Royal 
alace upholstery, Norwegian political par- 
-S announced a common reconstruction pro- 
am. Whichever party won the coming 
ection, the recovery program was to be 
e same and would be guaranteed support 
om all quarters. Nation-wide parliamen- 
ry elections held in October were the first 
any liberated country in Europe following 
e war, and a Labor Government was re- 
med to power with a clear-cut majority. 
emocracy had returned to Norway. The 
ople had spoken, the task was defined, and 
e plan lay ready. “Men At Work” was 
be the order of the day—and of the years 
come. 

Today, two years later, men are still work- 
g and leveled cities are rising. New ships 
e sliding down the ways, engineers are 
rowing the switches at new power plants, 
orkmen are clearing ground for new steel 
id aluminum mills. But Norway is looking 
ead to something more than mere recovery. 
nough present plans call for reconstruction 
id a pre-war living standard by 1949, there 
e plans for the years following, and what 
being done now has a direct bearing on 
ese prospects. 


A CHURCH OF OLD NORWAY 


ne of the finest examples of the ancient wood 

urches of Norway has been re-erected as a 

useum in a park not far from Bergen. Norway 

ed wood in building its houses and churches 
for many centuries. 


Aside from the number one problem of 
reshaping the masses of charred timbers and 
masonry which were once North Norway’s 
cities, the rehabilitation of the merchant fleet 
is possibly the most pressing item on the 
recovery agenda. What Norway eats, wears, 
and builds is going to depend largely on the 
replacement of war shipping losses as the 
country’s high standard of living is made 
possible by imports from overseas. 

It works like this. For hundreds of years, 
Norwegians have sold their shipping serv- 
ices abroad like other lands sell their wares. 
A mere seventeen percent of the Norwegian 
fleet is engaged in shipping between Norway 
and other countries, another eight percent is 
made up of whaling, sealing and coastal 
vessels, while ships in the remaining seventy- 
five percent seldom if ever touch a Nor- 
wegian port. They are engaged in trade the 
world over, and in years past have garnered 
in the foreign exchange necessary to make 
up the difference between Norwegian im- 
ports and exports. Eighty percent of this 
fleet escaped to join the Allied war effort, 
but by May 1945, 2,100,000 gross tons or 
nearly half of the Norwegian fleet lay on 
the bottom. 

Not waiting for the end of hostilities, 
Norwegian owners began placing orders for 
new ships in Sweden as early as 1944. Later 
deliveries from Sweden, England and other 
European countries, as well as second-hand 
ship purchases in the United States had 


raised ship tonnage to 3,400,000 gross tons 
by January 1947, and present estimates in- 
dicate a qualitative and quantative recovery 
by 1951. In terms of Norway’s impert as 
a purchaser, the significance of these ship 
replacements can not be over-estimated. In 
order to live Norway must buy; in order to 
buy, Norwegian ships and sailors must work 
for other lands. 

Of all the Norwegian communities to be 
destroyed during the war, the west-Nor- 
wegian village of Televaag is already both 
a tradition and a challenge. It was here 
in April of 1942 that Nazi wrath turned 
a peaceful west-coast fishing hamlet into a 
Norwegian Lidice. In reprisal for the killing 
of two German S-S men, Televaag was 
wiped out. All the men were sent to Ger- 
man concentration camps, where forty-one 
of them died. The women were carried off 
to prison, their children were taken from 
them and sent to Nazi reformatories—even 
the cattle were killed. And before the eyes 
of the villagers every building was burned 
to the ground. 

Here, as in scores of villages and towns 
further north, reconstruction involves not 
only replacing the houses, docks, shops and 
streets, but restoring—and if possible im- 
proving—the means of livelihood. Today, 
Televaag is nearly rebuilt. Everything from 
new red barns to sturdy new deep-sea fishing 
boats is being replaced in accordance with 
the Government’s promise. Brightly painted 


THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN NORWAY 


The scorched earth policy of the Nazis in 1944 left sixty-thousand Norwegians homeless along the fjord- 

pitted coast of northern Norway. This is a view of the mountainous countryside around Narvik, the ter- 

minus of the Lapland Railroad. Though Narvik suffered serious damage at the beginning of the German 
invasion it was spared serious destruction during the closing months of the war, 


homes again line the streets and fishing craft 
are tying into the docks as of yore. People 
forced to live with friends and relatives have 
returned to their villages, and on mid-sum- 
mer eve, the traditional bonfires again glow 
on the rocky high points. 

Snaking along the fjord-pitted Norwegian 
coast, far north of the Arctic Circle to Finn- 
mark Province, the picture is much the same. 
In this area where Nazi “earth scorching” 
left sixty thousand Norwegians homeless in 
the fall of 1944, more buildings were con- 
structed during 1946 than in all of Norway 
during the year preceding the invasion. But 
here the task is staggering. An area almost 
twice the size of Denmark was all but swept 
clean. Building material shipped from eastern 
to far-northern Norway must follow a route 
equal to the distance between Oslo and south- 
ern Italy. Whole cities have been replanned 
and in many cases it is being thought advis- 
able to rebuild some of them on different sites 
so complete is the destruction. Temporary 
housing must be provided before the building 
of new homes, buildings, parks, or hotels 
may begin. Industries must be rehabilitated, 
new enterprises must be introduced, and a 
whole problem of area planning comparable 
in scale only to the Tennessee Valley project 
in the United States is now under way. 

Again, Norwegians note that the problem 
is not merely one of restoration; these post- 
war efforts are laying the foundation for 
the whole future of these areas. Improved 
methods of “on the spot’ quick freezing 
and rapid transport to Britain and continental 


markets may in time supplant older methods 
of fish salting and drying common to these 
districts. Introduction of new sources of 
income to Northern Norway is also tend- 
ing to lessen the dangers of a single-industry 
economy. Rigid controls have kept Norway’s 
economy on an even keel. Price and wage 
regulation, heavy taxes, rationing of scarce 
materials, payment of certain production and 
import subsidies, and control of foreign ex- 
change dealings by the Government has 
maintained :general stability. Inflation has 
been successfully checked. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the post-war picture in Norway, however, 
has been the amicable relations between capi- 
tal and labor, which have done much to speed 
production and industrial recovery. Thanks 
in large measure to the common agreement 
supported by all political parties, the gov- 
ernment, employers and employees, serious 
strikes and lockouts have been eliminated. 
A well-tested labor-disputes settlement pro- 
cedure plus a national wage scale geared to 
the cost of living index has preserved peace 
on the labor front. Here again, the key- 
note ‘“‘work and produce” has been adopted 
by both organized capital and labor. By May 
of this year, over-all industrial production 
was fifteen points above 1938 figures, and 
though the bulk of this output is being chan- 
neled into home markets, export industries 
are showing a steadily rising output. 

A good indication of American faith in 
Norway’s recovery was noted in April of 
this year when a $10,000,000 Norwegian Gov- 


OSLO’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE 


At one end of Karl Johan Street stands the Royal Palace. Along the street are situated such 

important buildings as the National Theater, the Norwegian Parliament and the University. 

Though Oslo was founded about 1050 it did not begin its development as an important 
shipping center until the middle of the nineteenth century. 


ernment bond issue was over-subscribed onl 
a few hours after it was placed on the Ne 
York Exchange. As this was the first ti 
that a European nation had borrowed on th 
American money market since 1937, the loa 
was generally regarded as a test of wha 
American investors thought of Norway de 
velopments to. date, and how they evaluate 
prospects for the future. 

Norway’s big, production industries—fist 
elecite charmeuse. and wood-products—ar 
all paying increased attention to specializatio: 
and the development of new products 
Typically, a west Norwegian fish-processin 
firm recently considered the need for a ney 
means of packing and shipping fish— 
method particularly suited to transportin 
the highest food value in the smallest po: 
sible space. Recently their laboratories at 
nounced a completely new precess whereb 
41% pounds of cod fillet are dehydrated an 
compressed into tiny 6 Ve ounce cakes whic 
can be shipped in a minimum of space an 


The peasants of the Glommen Valley live in 

one of the richest sections of Norway from 

which large amounts of timber were exported 

before the war and which is now resuming 
its lumbering and agricultural activities. 


stored for periods of up to two years wit 
out damage. Similarly, wood products i 
dustries are increasing production of) né 
wood derivatives, including acetic acid f 
thread, cello-wool, transparent foils, and pla 
tic powders. Millions in new capital are g 
ing into the development of specialty iter 
for world markets. 

Here again, a wide-awake imagination h 
paid dividends. From all parts of Norw 
have come unique and interesting accounts 
new “wrinkles” and inventions. These ran 
from ‘the use of hollowed tree-trunks f 
temporary water mains to the perfection — 
a curious machine known as the “Electi 
horse.” The latter is an electric tread-driv: 
tractor equipped with a 350 foot power cat 
particularly adapted to the small, hil 
western Norwegian farms. The main a 
vantage of the machine is that it is power 
by electricity—-Norway’s cheapest source | 
power—and that it may thus become the ce 
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THE MOSQUE OF THE PROPHET _ 


The town of Medina about two hundred miles 
_ north of Mecca is another important place of 
Moslem’ pilgrimage. Mohammed died at 
_ Medina and here are his tomb ‘and the great 
mosque erected to glorify his memory. 


[HE ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE {to Mecca 


ot 


5 one of the oldest religious festivals in the 
vorld, and is regarded by Islam as an insti- 
ution established by the patriarch Abraham 
n support of the monetheistic creed, which 
ie was the first to preach among the pagan 
\rabs of his timé. In its later modern form 
he pilgrimage ceremony constitutes a sort of 
mystery-play,’ representing scenes from the 
ife of Abraham and enacted year by year 
n exactly the same form as in the time of 
(ohammed. 

In the pagan period between Abraham and 
(iohammed the annual gathering of the clans 
t Mecca to celebrate the festival of all the 
agan gods—it is said that there were 365 
dols in the Ka’ba in those days—had also a 
ommercial and political character. During 
he pilgrimage month and certain other 
acred months all tribal fighting was forbid- 
len. Within the sacred territory extending 
or several miles in every direction from 
fiecca, it is still strictly forbidden to kill 
ny wild animal or bird or even to pluck or 
reak any plant or tree. The sacred month 
nd the sacred territory were consecrated to 
eace and good ‘will among men. 

The pilgrimage takes place once in every 
unar year on the ninth day of its twelfth 
nd last month. This date recedes by ten or 
leven days in every year of our solar cal- 
ndar, with the result the ceremonies are per- 
ormed at every season of the year in suc- 
ession within the space of one human gen- 
ration, or thitty years. Last year (1946) 
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THE SHRINE 
OF THE PROPHET 


by H. St. J. B. Philby 


Within the courtyard of the great mosque at Mecca stands the Ka’ba, a square structure draped in 


ee 


heavy black cloth toward which Moslems all over the world turn their heads when they pray. Below 
the pilgrims are camping on their way to Muna near the shrine of the ram, where Abraham was pre- 


vented from making the sacrifice of his son as comnanded by God. 


the pilgrimage was celebrated on November 
3, while in the current year it falls on 
October 24 and so on each succeeding year. 

In pagan times it was a purely Arab fes- 
tival; but today there are some 250 million 
Moslems in the world. And every year 
about fifty to one hundred thousand of them 
come from overseas to join a similar num- 
ber from Arabia itself, while in every country 
of the world the Moslems, who have not been 
able to go on pilgrimage, assemble in their 
local mosques to celebrate the occasion. Even 
in England there are annual meetings of this 
kind at Woking and elsewhere. 

Only those who go to Mecca, however, see 
and perform the whole historic ceremony. 
Every pilgrim, at the place appointed for the 
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THE SACRED CITY OF MEDINA 


The city of Medina where Mohammed died is full of historic sites associated with the 
earliest days of Islam. This is a view of the old part of the city. 


THE COFFEE BOOTHS AT ARAFAT 


Near Arafat coffee booths are erected which do a lively business with the pilgrims. 

‘In making the journey to Arafat the pilgrims follow as closely as possible the route 

taken by Mohammed in 632 B C the year of the “farewell pilgrimage” when the 
Prophet was driven from Mecca. 


people from his country, discards his ordinary apparel a 
adopts the pilgrim garb of two seamless linen sheets (w 
no covering for the head) for the whole period of the j 
grimage. On arrival at Mecca, on foot or by camel, 
nowadays, by motor-car, he must visit the Great Mosque 4 
perform the sevenfold circumambulation of the Ka’ba, < 
other kindred ceremonies like running seven times betwi 
the hillocks of Safa and Marwa. 

Surrounding the Ka’ba he sees all the most holy spots 
Islam: the place where Abraham stood to lead the praye 
the famous well of Zamzam, which Hagar discovered in» 
frantic search for water for her child Ishmael; the gt 
marble pulpit, from which the Friday sermon is preacl 
to the assembled congregation in the huge courtyard and 
surrounding colonnades; the house of Ishmael; and mz 
other things. The Ka’ba itself is known as the House 
God; and every year, just before the pilgrimage season 
is ceremonially cleaned by the King himself with the pi 
cipal members of his family and his Ministers of ‘State. 
this ceremony they use small brooms made of palm-lea 
and rosewater to sweep out and perfume the interior. 

On the day before the actual pilgrimage all the pilgri 
sally forth from Mecca to the great open plain of Ara 
about nine miles distant where (or at Muna on the we 
they camp for the night. Next day at about 2 P.M., 
hottest part of the day, they begin the ceremony of “sta 
ing on Arafat,” which lasts till sunset. This forms 
climax of the pilgrimage, and is accompanied by prescril 


THE KA’BA 


The Ka’ba in the courtyard of the mosque at Mecca was originally a pre-Islamic 
temple devoted to idol worship, Mohammed purged the idols and adopted it 
to the worship is Islam, 


THE CROWDS AT MUNA 


After the conclusion of the great ceremony on the open plain of Arafat, the 
white clad pilgrims swarm into the city of Muna where there is feasting and 
general rejoicing. The crowds that move through the main street are sprayed 
with water and disinfectant by a lorry-tank of the city’s sanitary department. 


readings from the Koran and other religious literature. The 
great gathering of pilgrims, all dressed in the same simple white 
garments and bareheaded, makes an impressive spectacle in a wide 
deep arc round a little hillock, called the Mount of Mercy, in the 
midst of the plain. 

But at sunset the scene changes suddenly; and the whole con- 
gregation breaks up in a wild rush back to Muna, where the fol- 
lowing three days are spent as a holiday with much feasting and 
general rejoicing over the successful completion of the pilgrimage. 
As the huge white-robed crowd—walking or running or riding on 
camels, horses and asses—surges towards Muna through the mile- 
wide valley in the gathering darkness the spectacle becomes ro- 
mantic in the extreme. It is as if one were looking upon a pro- 
cession of ghosts jogging along in the gloaming; one can see 
nothing but the whitesheets moving in the surrounding darkness. 

On the way to Muna, in the valley of Muzalifa, every pilgrim 
halts to gather forty-nine small pebbles for the ceremonial ston- 
ing of the devil during the three days of the holiday. For at 
Muna three effigies of Satan, mere whited pillars of rough 
masonry reminiscent of the idols of old pagan Arabian, are set up 
at intervals for this ceremony of hate and execration. They mark 
the spots at which the devil is said to have appeared before 
Abraham, tempting him not to sacrifice his son as commanded by 
God, while close by the pillar nearest to Mecca the pilgrim sees 
the little shrine built over the site of the bush in which the ram 
was entangled by its horns as a ransom for Ismael (not Isaac as 
in the Old Testament story). 

It is a simple impressive tale, acted each year by the pilgrims 
themselves, who also during this holiday period are expected, each 

(Continued on page 32) 
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At the Meldrim home in Savannah General Sher- 

man made his headquarters after his famous march 
to the sea, 


The Hermitage is a splendid example of Savan- 

nah’s ante-bellum architecture. It was the home of 

Henry McAlpin whose brick kilns were famous 
in pre-civil war days, 


SAVANNAH IS A felicitous combination 
of the free and exXuberant life peculiar to all 
seafaring cities, the canny business acumen 
of a world trade mart, the proud and cul- 
tured history of the men who made it great 
and the indolent and romantic appeal of the 
semi-tropical southland. 

In a state noted for its “blue laws,” Sa- 
vannah is singularly free from their tram- 
mels. 

In a state famous for its Southern tradi- 
tions, Savannah ranks foremost of its cities. 

In a South jealous of every jot of its glor- 
ious past, Savannah is near the top of the 
list. 

In a rejuvenated section of the nation 
striving to retain its war-sparked prosperity, 
Savannah is showing the way. 

We checked in at the sprawling DeSoto 


The Chapel at Bethesda was erected in 1925 in 
memory of the Rev. George Whitfield who founded 
the first orphanage in America here in 1740. 


In Savannah’s Old Christ Church John Wesley 
preached and here he founded America’s first 
Sunday school. 
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CITY OF MANY FACETS 


by Walter Dustmann 


Hotel on Bull Street, Savannah’s ‘mai 
thoroughfare, and ordered breakfast sent 
‘to our suite, overlooking Madison Squar 
one of the score of lovely little downtow 
parks that enhance the lazy southern atmos 
phere of Georgia’s oldest and second larges 
city. 4 

These magnificently-foliaged squares, lik 
rare jewels on a beautiful woman, convey th 
impression that they were created solely t 
beautify the city. They were laid out, how 
ever, as firebreaks and assembly points to dé 
fend ‘the first Georgia settlement again: 
Indian attack and through the years have me 
tured into exuberant semi-tropical gems o 
nature. 3 

Like the dark, moss-covered live oaks i 
which the entire city is set, the quaint square 
are one of the many undeniable undertone 


. 
the past that confer on the old city a mel- 
‘tand romantic charm in pleasing contrast 
the scores of thriving industries and miles 
| quays bursting with the outgoing produce 
‘America and the incoming wares of the 
} rid. 

My wife stood at the window admiring the 


h tropic charm of Madison Square, with its 
jfusion of moss-strewn oaks, magnolia 


és, tall cabbage palms, palmettoes, banana 


Hes, oleanders and azaleas. 
| ‘Look, there, the little pickaninnies in the 


tare!” she shouted, delightedly. I hastened 


) her side. 

‘There they were, four little barefooted 
plored boys, ten to twelve years of age, 
rolling lazily across the square, shoe shine 
oxes slung over their shoulders and chatter- 
ig at each other like carefree birds. As we 
'atched them, they did an eminently logical 
ung. The four of them selected the shade 
f a giant oak, deliberately unslung their 
ine boxes and stretched out on the cool 
reen grass. ra 

_That’s Savannah—as Southern as sleepy- 
yed pickaninnies! 

Commenting on this to a Savannahian, I 
ined of another unique Savannah custom. 
“Why, I suppose we’re the only city in the 
outh which takes its lunch hour from one 
> four o’clock,” he volunteered, with pride. 
‘The only one in the nation!” I added 


> 


He explained that the amazing business 


-custom—which applies largely to executives, 


of course—harks back to the old ante-bellum 
days when Savannah was the leading cotton 
port of the world and the overworked cotton 
factors at their towering Savannah River- 
front offices on “The Bays” would adjourn 
during the heat of the day to one of the fa- 
mous hostelries for cooling drinks and pleas- 
ant conversation with the cotton planters who 
frequented them. 

That’s Savannah—as Southern as a siesta! 

Even as we watched with envy the dozing 


SAVANNAH 
BEFORE THE 
CIVIL WAR 


It is obvious from this 
print made in 1855 that 
Savannah was one of 
the most beautiful 
Southern cities before 
the Civil War, Only a 
few decades after it was 
founded in 1733 it be- 
came an important ship- 
ping center for turpen- 
tine and rosin and in 
1819 Savannah mer- 
chants built the first 
ocean steamship’ ever 
seen in American waters. 


pickaninnies, the most beautiful chimes I have 
ever heard pealed out over the crisp morning, 
bathed in southern sunshine. The dulcet tones 
of the bells came from diagonally across the 
square, in the tall Gothic tower of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. 

Those incomparable chimes were saved 
from destruction at the ruthless hands of 
Sherman’s troops, who ended their March 
to the Sea at Savannah, only by a special ap- 
peal of the outraged citizenry to President 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Oddly enough, most Savannahians actually 
chuckle about Sherman instead of girding 
themselves for a verbal duel to the death, 
even though the Union general dramatically 
presented the city to President Lincoln on 
December 25, 1864, for a Christmas present. 

Well may they chuckle! 

When Sherman swaggered into the fallen 
city he selected one of its most imposing 
houses as his headquarters, the Gothic style 
Meldrim House, with delightful oriel win- 
dows and splendid ironwork, which adjoins 
St. John’s and is today its Parish House. At 
last Sherman and his entourage made ready 
to depart. 

The General, to his dismay, was presented 
with a rent bill by the owner, Charles Green, 
an English cotton broker and British subject. 

Sherman paid—and Savannah is still laugh- 
ing over it. 

That’s Savannah—as Southern as the Civil 
War! 

Many puissant families of old Savannah 
are perpetuated in history and legend and in 
the colorful old Georgian English houses that 
grace the environs of Oglethorpe Avenue, 
just two blocks from the DeSoto Hotel. 

This enchanted area of old English resi- 
dences, which is similar to many sections of 
the London of George II, for whom Ogle- 
thorpe named Georgia, is to Savannah what 
the old French Quarter is to New Orleans. 
The mellowing houses of the area are dis- 
tinguished immediately by their small en- 
trance stoops, recessed and arched doorways 
with fan transoms, exquisite iron handrails. 
handsome dormer windows and the inevitable 
semi-tropical gardens in the rear enclosed by 
high brick walls. 


THE STATUE OF GENERAL OGLETHORPE 


In the center of Chippewa Square stands a statue of James Edward Oglethorpe, the founder of the 
colony of Georgia. Savannah is especially fortunate in possessing many beautiful squares. 


Foltz Studio 


z 


THE TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The statue of Michael Angelo in the foreground is one of five heroic sized figures of great artists standing 
before the Telfair Academy, one of the finest art academies in the South. The four other statues are of Phidias, 


Raphael, Rubens and Rembrandt, 


That’s Savannah—as Southern as a tropic 
garden on a moonlight night! 

To my pleasant surprise I discovered that 
there is a definite kinship between the Ogle- 
thorpe Avenue area and the French Quarter 
of New Orleans, because the Georgian archi- 
tecture of Savannah was strongly influenced 
‘by the French love of intricate and lovely 
ironwork balconies and railings, brought to 
Savannah by French aristocrats fleeing the 
mad vengeance of King Christophe of Haiti 
‘in the mid-Nineteenth Century. 

Famous houses of the Oglethorpe Avenue 
area stand like stately ghosts to conjure up 
brilliant names and deeds that will live for- 
‘ever in Savannah lore. 
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The maritime history of the world was 
changed in one of these old houses in the 
year 1819 when a farseeing Savannah mer- 
chant prince sat thinking before a roaring fire 
and saw in it Robert Fulton’s infant steam- 
boat plying the widest seas and revolution- 
izing the commerce of the world. 

William Scatborough, also a man of action, 
leapt to his feet and began his plan to finance 
the historic trip of the Paddlewheel steamship 
Savannah across the Atlantic in 1819, an 
event that was big enough to bring President 
James Monroe down to Savannah to officiate 
at the ceremonies and be Scarborough’s house 
guest at the mansion on West Broad Street, 
just off Oglethorpe Avenue. The President of 


the United States, stretchin 
his legs in the Scarbor 
garden and probably mullin 
over his soon to be famor 
“Monroe Doctrine,” spok 
admiringly of the gracefi 
Doric portico and fine P. 

dian window of the hous) 
still architectural showplace 
of a city of many aie 

“tural beauties. 

That Scarborough drean 
which came true, is commen 
orated annually on May 2 
as National Maritime Day 
It was begun in 1935 b 
order of President Frankli 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Today many new an 
wonderful dreams are bein 
dreamed in the famous , 
Scarborough mansion whos 
owner changed the face 6 
history, for the great high 
ceilinged rooms have bee 
converted into the classes 0 
a public grammar school! — 

Another young Savannah 
ian sat one day in his hom 
adjacent to the Scarborough 
House and also dreameé 
dreams. His were of a differ 
ent complexion, but in tim 
they were to shake the soci 
foundations of the greats 
city in the world. 

No one imagined then tha 
young Ward McAlliste 
would emigrate to New Yor 
City and originate its ho 
toity “Four Hundred.” 

What a _ vengeance fo 


Sherman’s “March to 4 
Sea!” 
McAllister’s home, aa 


known as the Thomas Gib 
bon House, has another jus 
tifiable claim to renown, fo 
it gave its handsome 
classic Southern doorway t 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

McIntosh, the Scottish fire 
brand, soldier and patrio 
lived in an unimposing bri¢ 
house on Oglethorpe just o 
Bull Street. Unimposing—but not. unimpol 
tant! The first brick house to be built in th 
colony of Georgia, it soon became Eppinger 
Tavern, a rendezvous for Colonial statesme 
whose long room rang with fiery polemic 
against the tyrant George III. After the Wa 
for Independence, it was used by the Georgi 
Legislature for its first meeting as a body ¢ 
freely-elected representatives of the people, 

In fact, Washington himself slept in th 
McIntosh House on his tour of the Soutl 
And not only Washington, but Lafayette 2 
well, when he made his triumphant proce: 
sional of the nation in the 1820s. 

Other legendary figures that will forev 
be bruited about Savannah in awed voices t 


Sylvia Salmi 


Ironically enough, the seaport of Bergen owes its original prosperity to the German mer- 


| 

i; THE OLD GERMAN QUAY AT BERGEN 
| 

| 


chants of the Hanseatic League who established themselves here in 1445. The old ware- 
! houses in which they carried on their business still stand. After exerting an oppressive 
}ie economic dictatorship for more than a century the German power was broken in 1559. 


‘tral point in keeping down costs of mechaniz- 
jing and electrifying Norwegian agriculture. 
From other sections come accounts de- 
scribing the use of radar equipment for 
locating fish schools, or of an enterprising 
inventor in Northern Norway who has found 
a means of heating whole cities by collecting 
and compressing the heat from Gulf Stream 
fwaters which wash the shores of that area. 
This active, down-to-earth interest in get- 
ting things done better and faster has been 
passed right on from research laboratory to 
‘workshop. It often involves a degree of per- 
‘sonal sacrifice, as in the case-of workers 
in over one hundred eastern Norwegian 
manufacturing plants who volunteered to 
work overtime to produce items needed for 
the rebuilding of war-leveled areas in north- 
ern Norway. 
A village minister offered a Ae of blis- 
tered hands and a sore back to help meet 
his district’s timber quota. Speaking from 
his pulpit one Sunday morning, he urged 
his parishioners to volunteer a little time 
in the forests falling timber for reconstruc- 
tion. A group of them agreed, if he too 
would come along. A deal was struck, 
whereby the minister agreed to two weeks 
asa logger in return for guaranteed church 
attendance on the part of his parish. It 
worked—both the timber quota and the 
church pews were more than filled. 

_ There is no unemployment in Norway to- 


ey, in fact, there is a labor shortage in. 


many fields. (In every instance, no matter 
ieee in the fields of an upland farm, 


the hall of a huge aluminum plant, or in a 
modern office building in downtown Oslo, 
the caption is the same: “Men At Work.” 

Following liberation, the immediate restor- 
ation and extension of social welfare pro- 
visions was given high priority. Always a 
matter of pride with Norwegians, Social 
Security was increased by over fifty percent 
following the war, both in order to meet 
price rises and to extend protection into 
new fields. Children’s allowances and an ex- 
tension of coverage under illness insurance 
provisions are both regarded as long strides 
toward the ultimate goal of full social se- 
curity coverage. When war shortages forced 
suspension of Oslo’s school breakfast, many 
observers abroad feared the end of an in- 
teresting and useful social experiment. 

“The Oslo Breakfast,” as it is now popu- 
larly known, is a specially balanced meal 
served to Oslo grade school children before 
classes, begin. Norwegian experts have _de- 
termined that if one meal is to be served 
in the schools, that meal should be break- 
fast’ and not lunch, as earlier thought. Whole 
grain bread, vitaminized spreads, whole milk, 
an orange, and a raw carrot constitute the 
meal which is eaten slowly in clean, quiet 
surroundings—a contrast to the usual hectic 
“off to school rush.” Despite earlier fears, 
this unique service was among the first to 
be reinstituted shortly following liberation, 
and over ninety percent of Oslo’s grade 
school children are now participating. 

By any standards, Norwegian education 
has made rapid strides since 1945. Especi- 


ally during the present period of recon- 
struction and labor shortage, increased at- 
tention is being paid to vocational guidance. 
Psycho-technical tests plus analysis of hob- 


bies and free-time interests are being intro- 


duced in many grade schools to aid the 
pupil in determining his or her course of 
future study. Typical of the new trend is 
a school plan recently introduced in Oslo 
which concentrates on “Education for De- 
mocracy.” The new program aims at in- 
spiring independent thinking and includes 
courses where current newspapers and mag- 
azines will be used for text books. Broad- 
ened study of the United Nations and its 
structure is also an important feature of 
the new program. 

In higher education, the back-log of- stu- 
dents barred from Norway’s universities 
during the occupation is being slowly ab- 
sorbed into academic institutions both at 
home and abroad. At the present time, 
nearly five hundred Norwegian students are 
attending colleges and universities in the 


THE MODERN SPIRIT 


Norwegian cities were building many modern’ 

homes and offices before the German occupa- 

tion. One of the finest new department stores’ 
is located in the heart of Bergen. 


* yh 


United States with other hundreds study- 
ing in various European countries. First 
installment on repayment for aid extended 
by American schools to war-crowded Nor- 
wegian universities and colleges was made 
early in July when 240 American college 
students left for a six-week summer course 
at the University of Oslo—the initial session 
of what is envisioned as a yearly event. 
Undisturbed by war, occupation, or the 
trials of reconstruction the Norwegian fjords 
and mountains remain a natural playground 
and a source of inspiration. Their appeal 
is universal and their beauty is the property 
(Continued on page 34) 
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NEWS 


by Doris Pitkin Buck 


Photographs courtesy the Mariner’s Museum 


THE MARINERS’ MUSEUM, near Newport News, Virginia, touches the 
imagination because it has itself been imaginatively conceived. It offers not 
only history but beauty. From the moment sightseers lay eyes on an outer 
wall decorated with the surprising combination of anchors and ivy, they 
realize that nothing commonplace awaits them. 

Unexpected suggestions of the sea turn up in the eight hundred-acre 
game sanctuary enclosing the building. The pale, almost Gothic lines of an 
arch made from a whale’s jaws stand out sharply at the beginning of a 
green path; a portrait of Lief Ericksson in bronze rises above the dog- 
wood; bluejays perch on cannon from men-o’-war. Lake Maury, named 
for the oceanographer, provides a home for swans and wild ducks. An 
anchor with links a full yard long lies coiled on a lawn. Other anchors 
are everywhere in an amazing variety of shapes. Their tall shanks are 
used as architectural accents to break the building’s low, horizontal lines. 

One passes from the outdoor exhibits—including memorial statuary— 
through polished bronze doors decorated with reliefs. The subjects run 
the gamut of things marine, from mermaid and triton to a ferryboat laden 
with cars. Beyond are exhibition halls, crowded in spite of their size. 
Piquant combinations result: the writhing dragons of a Foochow pole junk 
share a table with a most un-Oriental anchor; numbered steamer hulls are 
close to a baroque stern ornament of cloak-and-dagger days—a painting of 
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REPAIRING A WHALER 


The murals by Thomas C, Skinner in the Mari- 
time Museum are vivid evocations of the days — 
of the sailing ship. At the left a whaler is 
shown careened for repairs at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. The figurehead above at the 
right was found in Bluebeard’s Castle in the 
Virgin Islands, The figurehead at the left is 
from the once speedy Belle of Oregon. 


pointed bows? Cases of canoe models, made by an authority (E. T. Adney), 
show the square-ended craft used by the aboriginal race of Yezo, Japan- 
There is an answer for even such a flippant question as: Did anyone ever put 
to sea in a bowl? One huge wooden bowl of this kind is on display. It is 
one of the household utensils common on Wallace Island in the South Pacific 
where children, paddling with their hands, take them as far as a quarter of a 
mile from shore. 

Until the war stopped nonessential work, the Museum kept four or five 
model makers busy turning out little vessels with unbelievable precision. 
Imagine a doll-size binnacle that houses a compass with its functioning mag- 
netic needle! Some scaled-down ships such as the ultra-modern America and 
the Queen Elizabeth are still so large that only a museum or steamship office 
could house them. Others, rising from the eternally blue oceans of a map, 
were executed by the commercial artist A. G. Law. They are table ornament 
size, for their maker felt the average home was no place for yardlong frigates 
and galleons. 

Models and specimens alike show the analytical visitor how conditions in- 
fluence design; for example, how a wilderness of reeds obliged Siberiam 
Genturies of ita history. This painting was made in the early natives to evolve a ram bow that parts the vegetation like a comb. Color con- 
nineteenth century, scious eyes can enjoy European fishing boats decorated with faded saints, 
while the historically minded can find a spike that once did its part in holding 
the Constitution together, or can look at oaken fragments from that famous 
ship. 

There is also a spike from the Kearsage, a fragment of the Bounty’s rudder” 
and other remnants that were obtained by barter from the mutineers’ de- 
scendants. Tools handled by a sailmaker on Lord Nelson’s Victory lie near 
timber from the American clipper Glory of the Seas, built in the storied 
sixties and burned for her copper in 1923. Even the pilot’s license of Mark 
Twain has found its way to The Mariners’ Museum. 

The vast collection includes clothes, scrimshaw work, harpoons, lamps, 
Wedgwood china, navigation instruments, silver services and cut crystal, 
45,000 filed photographs, 12,000 ships’ papers, even medals. However, noth- 
ing from bells to tattooing needles can quite touch the figureheads. Some of 
their carvers let fancy roam; others were as realistic as an early Copley. 
Their products might be a mermaid with permanently waved tail and gilt- 
tipped breasts, a Quaker lady, a little belle holding a muff that must have 
dripped with spray, or a Neptune who looks, in spite of crown and trident, 
startlingly like the dominating character in Life with Father. A sea goddess 


‘ GLOUCESTER IN THE DAYS OF SAIL 
|Ten thousand men of Gloucester have been lost at sea in the three 


THE HARBOR AT CHERBOURG 


_ The museum has a wide collection of old prints of famous ports. 
This engraving of Cherbourg in the eighteenth century was made 
: by Ambroise Louise Garneray. 


“as 


Columbus by Sorolla, faces murals of workers from the nearby 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. 

- Most of the display rooms give a panorama of (I quote the 
founder) “nautical subjects, things, and interests . . . the arts and 
sciences: related to or bearing on watercraft, the marine, and 
marine navigation.” But the commodious North Wing gives close- 
ups instead of general views. Here exhibits, changed at intervals, 


are limited to special subjects like American steamships from 
1807-1946. . This aquatint shows the Great Britain in 1843. The first of the large 
: iron ships, she could make eleven knots with six masts and an engine. 


_ Though the curators have a scholarly dislike for rash generali- 
zation, I think it would be safe to say that amy nautical interest 
can be satisfied among the collections. What stamps have featured 
ships? The librarian can tell you, or let you see for yourself over 
four thousand specimens. Have canoes ever been built without 


The Museum has a 
rich collection of 
sea paintings, At 
the left is shown 
the battle of Le- 
panto in which 
Christians defeated 
the Turks, At right 
is a packet ship in 
the Mersey off Liv- 
erpool about 1814. 


with a face of haunting beauty was found in 
an appropriately romantic setting, Bluebeard’s 
Castle in the Virgin Islands. The Queen of 
Sheba, black but comely, is hollow—a figure- 
head reported to have had a secret drawer. 
The most conspicuous decoration is—a flam- 
boyant eagle with eighteen foot wing-spread 
from the U. S. steam frigate. Lancaster. 
These figureheads are all that remain in many 
instances to suggest the picturesque careers 
of ships that once were famous and were later 
perhaps turned into tow barges or coal hulks. 
When vessels sported wooden bears, ancient 
worthies, or beauties, souvenir-hunting sailors 
chopped bits from these images in much the 
same spirit that Lily Pons snipped a fragment 
from the curtain of each opera house where 
she sang. 

The concentrated wealth in the Museum 
can only be suggested. On one wall, in rotary 
display cases that take up only a few yards, 
visitors can see pictures of naval battles, dis- 
asters, lake and river ports, types of steam- 
boat construction, and lightships. Paintings 
and prints cover almost every vertical inch 


FOOCHOW JUNK 


Although in appearance they were clumsy, Chinese junks 
were actually very seaworthy and they have sailed as far 


as from Hongkong to London. 


that is not used for the eighty figureheads, 
the polychrome ornaments, Blue Dutch tiles 
featuring seventeenth century naval types, 
Victorian leaded glass from the Fall River 
Line, grilles, and carved cathead plates. Even 
the offices and filing rooms are full of fas- 
cinating acquatints of remote lands that often 
surpass photographs in exotic feeling. Only a 
fraction-of the ‘acquisitions is shown in the 
crowded halls. 

An open air court holds enough boats for a 
regatta; they range from Mr. Quick’s sailing 
canoe, Much Quicker, that won an inter- 
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The range of subject matter for figureheads was 

broad. This white and gilt lady of fashion was suf- 

ficiently romantic to hold her own with mermaids, 
eagles and sea gods, 


decoration that goes back to ancient tim 
and of course enabled the ship to see wher 
was going! There are carved oculi on bo 
from China, an eye with Hollywood- 
lashes on a boat from Spain and stylized ¢ 
on boats from Alaska. 


than the painted ships.on painted oceans, wit 
selected bits of history supplied by the Mi 
seum. The Constitution, says an informatis 
label under a watercolor, was pursued 


tion! But when the water shoaled to twenty 
six fathoms, the Constitution could kedge 
pull herself along by her own anchor, whi 
would be dropped ahead of her by her m 
in the cutter. A wild expedient but it worke 
On that breezeless sea the Americans dr 
away from slower-witted enemies. 

At every turn The Mariners’ Museum su 
gests legends or unusual biographies; anj 
one interested can hunt them up in the thirt 
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ELIZABETHAN GALLEON 


national event, to gay little fishing smacks 
from the West Indies, a gigantic dugout from 
Haiti, a World War II Japanese suicide sub- 
marine, and a whale-boat complete with gear 
and equipment. (“But how could they get 
more than one whale in that?’ an old lady 
actually demanded.) A coracle from Wales 
is next to a Gloucester dory; a Portuguese 
boat for kelp gathering is near a ceremonial 
canoe inset with marine shells and mother- 
of-pearl; not far off is a balsa from Lake 
Titicaca. 

Many of these boats have a branted eye—a 


It was with ships of this kind that the English defeated the Spanish armada. This is a 
model of the Elizabeth Jonas, a galleon of the Elizabethan period. 


thousand volume library, a treasurehouse — 
nautical information. The old and rare 
Blaeuw atlas, cosmography dated 1502, hi 
toric logs—are there. Authoritative forei 
works and their translations find place alot 
side modern anthologies and books the wr 


- ing of which has been made possible by i 


formation dug from these very shelves. Fel 
Reisenberg, who worked here on, Cape Hor 
is but one noted author mee used the 
archives. _ « 
The accent in this progressive Museum 
(Continued,.on, page 32) 


vance its undercurrent of romance are now 
st beneath stately monuments in the old 
ares of the city or under the crumbling 
-covered tombstones of Colonial Cemetery, 
ich provides a startling contrast with the 
tling downtown business section and the 
ht miles of docks and quays that engulf it. 


Seneral Nathaniel Greene was second in 
nmand to Washington and chased the Red- 
ts from Savannah and the South. A grate- 
“nation gave him the lovely plantation of. 
ilberry Grove, near Savannah, where as 
young tutor for the Greene children Eli 
hitney invented the cotton gin that revolu- 
nized the cotton industry. Upon Greene’s 
ith he was interred with great honor in 
lonial Cemetery. 

But Sherman’s remorseless cavalry used 
Cemetery for a stabling ground and de- 
ed it so badly that for many years Greene’s 
rial spot was lost to the world. At last the 
nous Revolutionary General’s Yankee state 
Rhode Island appropriated funds to locate 
‘remains in the Cemetery. 

A fter a long and extensive search they were 
covered, together with the remains of his 
1, in a crumbling tomb. Father and son 
re removed to a final hallowed resting spot 
ieath the imposing Greene Monument on 
anson. Square, in the heart of downtown 
vannah. The cornerstone of the monu- 
nt was laid by an old comrade-in-arms of 
neral Greene, the Marquis de LaFayette, 
ring his visit to Savannah. . 
When Oglethorpe and his little band of 125 
tlers arrived at the Yamacraw bluff at 
vannah on a cold February 1 in 1733 and 
barked from the 200-ton Anne, they were 
rmly greeted by a tall, stately Indian chief- 
n, Tomochichi, and members of his tribe. 
half-breed girl, Mary Musgrove, daughter 
an English trader and a Yamacraw Indian 
ther, acted as interpreter. 

Tomochichi and Oglethorpe, each recogniz- 
y in the other a man of greatness, became 
m friends. Shortly after the founding of 
vannah Oglethorpe negotiated a treaty of 
‘nal friendship with the Yamacraws, and 
er, through the good offices of Tomochichi, 
th all the tribes of the Creek Confederation. 


Because of the friendship of the two men, 
d the respect accorded the Indians by Ogle- 
9rpe and adhered to by his successors, 
vannah and the colony of Georgia was the 
ly one of the original thirteen colonies that 
d no Indian wars, no massacres and no 
dian treaties broken! 

So close did the friendship between Ogle- 
orpe and Tomochichi become that when the 
eat colonizer returned to England for men 
d supplies he insisted that the Indian chief 
company him. 

The story is that Tomochichi and the mem- 
rs of his entourage, including his wife 
enawki and his nephew and adopted son 
sonahowi, wished. to appear at the Court of 
. James clad only in loin cloths. Gently and 
plomatically Oglethorpe talked them out of 
A compromise was reached. They were 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Savannah’s Independent Presbyterian Church is a fine example of the architectural style perfected 
by Sir Christopher Wren. It was built in 1819, destroyed by fire in 1889 and subieqeeee rebuilt. 
In the manse of this church former President Woodrow Wilson was married, 


presented to King George II at Kensington 
dressed in the silks and frills of Georgian 
England, together with war paint and feath- 
ered headdress! 

That the venerable Tomochichi had the gift 
of greatness was amply demonstrated during 
his visit to Eton. Asked what he would like 
most, he said simply: “Give the students a 
holiday.” 

The resounding cheers of the overjoyed 
student body undoubtedly rang pleasantly in 
his ears for many months. 


Tomochichi was even received by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace. 

So popular was the tall, lithe, commanding 
Indian from across the waters that he and his. 
family remained in England for four months, © 
going from one triumph to another. 

The Indian who stayed for dinner! 

When death came to Tomochichi at the age 
of 97 and he made ready to leave for the 
Happy Hunting Grounds his last wish was. 
that he be buried “on the spot where I met 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Three Lions 


Serenity and charm characterize the Bermuda country- 
side. This is one of the island’s country churches near 
Hamilton. 


SINCE THE WAR visitors have been returning to Bermuda in in- 
creasing numbers to find it just as beautiful as it has always been, 
unspoiled by war if not untouched by it. 

The same quiet charm pervades this tiny, mid-ocean country that 
distinguished it prior to the war. The panorama is the same too—as 
colorful as ever. Gently rolling hills studded with sweet-smelling green 
cedars; brilliant flowers everywhere the year around. Coral stone 
houses with their slant, whitewashed roofs dot the countryside so 
daintly they might have been sprinkled there with forethought by an 
artist. From three-centuries old St. George to fertile, westernmost Som- 


Arrival by air in Bermuda is a thrilling experience. This is an aerial view of the bay near Hamilton. 


Your Wheel Cad in | 


' 


One of Bermuda’s typical carts sets out leisurely from Hamilton after having brought a load of 


produce to the city. 


by Conrad Hoy 

erset each parish has its own personality, its indefinable, special charm. 
Hemming the island in is the Atlantic Ocean—green at the shore 
line, shading into vivid blue, then sapphire, then deep purple at the 
horizon. The ocean waves Geet against pink coral beaches gently, for 
their force is broken by the reefs. There are no factories or billboards 
to mar the scene. 3 
With the mainland more than six hundred miles away Bermuda is 
one of the most isolated islands on earth. Yet it is one of the — 
accessible of foreign regions for American travelers.by air. In re 
(Continued on page 34) 
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' of Sestos on the European, all for 
‘the love of Hero, a maiden priestess 
of Venus. 

In modern times Schiller, Moore, 

and Byron sang of Leander’s bravery 
and Hero’s charms, telling the story 
of how she cooperated nightly by 
lighting a torch on a tower—until one 

' night even that “love-kindled star” 
(as Moore described it) failed to 
bolster Leander in his struggle against 
the stormy waves. He was drowned. 
The waves were, however, considerate 
(or shall we say repentant?) enough 
to carry his lifeless body to the Euro- 
pean shore, to the waiting, despairing 
Hero. When she realized that her 
lover was dead, she flung herself 
from the tower into the swift current, 
and also perished. 

_ Byron was not satisfied to sing the 
tragic glory of Leander and Hero. To 
dispel the doubts of those who 
thought the swimming feat impos- 
sible, he tried it himself at this par- 
ticular spot of the Dardanelles, and 
succeeded, even though, as he wrote, 
The winds are high on Helle’s wave. 
They are. And the famous pas- 
sage is more than the “salt-water 
river” that it has been deprecatingly 
called in our day. Where Byron 
swam, the distance from shore to 
shore is less than a mile, but there 
and at all points of the Dardanelles 
the water from the Sea of Marmora 
fairly rushes at you as you row or 
swim across, “It yet remains,” I read 
in my 1898 edition of Bulfinch's Age 
of Fable or Beauties of Mythology, 
“a test of strength and skill in the 
art of swimming sufficient to give a 
wide and lasting celebrity to any one 
of our readers who may dare to make 
the attempt and succeed in accom- 
plishing it.” 

_ At its southwestern end the Dar- 

__danelles is two or three miles broad, 
but as it progresses northeastward to 
the Sea of Marmora it widens to four 
and five miles, only to narrow for a 

\ short distance to two miles and even 
-one mile and Jess, and from then on 
to become a constant two- or three- 
mile ribbon. It is deep throughout, 
from twenty-five to fifty fathoms 
along the entire length. 

| The Gallipoli Peninsula~ of gory 

“memory is the European shore of the 

Dardanelles. When I first saw it my 

attention was held by the military 

- cemeteries and hardly anything else. 
But if you can shake yourself loose 
from the horrible fascination of think- 

ing about the massacre of 1915, you 

“can see what John Masefield saw and 

. put down in his Gallipoli: 

_ “A shore that is mainly steep-to, 

its sandy cliffs cut by ravines or gul- 
lies which in the fall and winter carry 
rain waters to the sea (forming those 

_ very beaches which in 1915 ran with 
the blood cf British, Australian and 

New Zealand attackers). There is 

“not much open ground, but what there 

is blooms with flowers in the short 

| spring. In places there is heather 

\.and thyme. Northward you will find 

‘| low shrubs and thick brushwood. 

- Stunted firs in the south, small clus- 

- ters of pine here and here, and fruit 

"trees in the villages comprise the Pen- 

insula’s vegetation.” Masefield thought 

the Peninsula 
what with its ‘gentle hills and stately 
heights. “The’ grace and austerity 
of its line,” he wrote, “ 


. resembles 


1 
\ 


strikingly beautiful, - 


THE DREAM OF THE TURKISH STRAITS 
(Continued from page 9) 


those parts of Cornwall to the north = 


of Padstow from which one can see 
Brown Willie. Some Irish hills re- 


call it. I know of no American iand- 
scape like it.” 
Wrong! exclaim visiting Amer- 


icans. While the Asiatic side of the 
Dardanelles is as green and cultivated 
as any Midwestern rolling prairie, the 
European or Gallipoli part is to them 
like the American Far West: brown 
hills with their sparse pines and 
scrub-oaks are a look-alike of, say, 
the Californian foothills. Just as fa- 
miliar is the sight of emerald-green 
meadows blazing with scarlet pop- 
pies. Over it all there is a fine breeze 
from the mild sea, a blue sky above 
the dazzling blue water, a fierce sun 
with a glare which makes most tray- 
elers from the north squint or shield 
their eyes, and moons (wrote Arthur 
Ruhl in his Antwerp to Gallipoli) 
“that shine like those in the tropics.” 
Suddenly, the wind shifts, now com- 
ing from the north. At once every- 
thing is dull, cold, miserable with fog 
and rain. Such days or nights are 
not many, but they always surprise 
people who come here with a notion 
that the Oriental climate is evér 
balmy. 

There are only a few towns along 
the Dardanelles. Chief among them 
is Gallipoli in the north, near the Sea 
of Marmora. The Turks call it Geli- 
bolu. Along tangled streets, up and 
down the hillside, run the town’s 
grey, unpainted, latticed houses. Their 
roofs are of red tile; and other 
splotches of color appear in the small 
walled-in gardens, each holding a few 
rosebushes, cedars and _ cypresses. 
People are slow—deliberate more than 
lazy. Camel caravans bring Thracian 
wheat to Gallipoli and return with 
foreign goods delivered by ships. 

At the other end of the Dardanelles, 
southward, near the so-called Nar- 
rows, stands the little port of Maidos, 
all but destroyed in the fighting of 
1915. To the southeast of it, on the 
Asiatic side, sprawls Chanak, famed 
since olden times for its wool trade 
and its fortifications. Europeans 
called the town Dardanelles instead 
of Chanak, and that is how the entire 
Strait came to be known, On the 
Asiatic side, too, right across from 
Gallipoli, lies Lapsaki—the ancient 
town of Lampascus. There is also 
Nagara Point which is the sit of 
the celebrated town of Abydos 
whence Leander swam to his lovely 
Hero. 

Although the Strait is some forty 
miles long (twenty-five miles from 
Gallipoli to Chanak), the Peninsula 
measures fifty-three miles in length 
from its start in the Gulf of Xeros 
to its end at Cape Helles. At Gal- 
lipoli the Peninsula is eight or ten 
miles across from the Strait on one 
side to the Aegean on the other. At 
its northeastern end, at the Gulf of 
Xeros, the Peninsula is but four or 
five miles wide, and below the town 
of Bulair it narrows to three miles. 
At no place is it wider than twelve 
miles. : 

The area is thus small enough, and 
in the winter of 1914-15 all of it— 
the Strait and the Peninsula both— 
was poorly fortified by the Turks and 
as yet not wholly commanded and 
strengthened by their German allies. 
It lay practically defenseless, ready 


to be carried in the first assault of the 
British and French warships. The 
loss of ten to twelve Anglo-French 
ships in forcing the sparsely mined 
channel would have been all the cost 
to the Entente of winning the Strait 
and going on through the Sea of 
Marmora to Constantinople. 

Russia waited for this action, Rus- 
sia was cut off from her Western al- 
lies; Russia needed the free passage. 
For years before World War I nine- 
tenths of Russia’s entire exports and 
imports went through the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles. Had the En- 
tente been able to force the Dardan- 
elles in 1914-15, the war would have 
been cut short by at least two years. 
Bulgaria wouldn’t have been im- 
pressed with Germany’s strength’ and 
Turkey’s stubbornness; Bulgaria 
wouldn’t have joined them against 
the “Entente. Russia, succored by 
Western munitions coming through 
the Straits, would have exploited 
properly her initial victories of 1914, 
pressing them on through German 
soil to Berlin itself. The revolution 
of 1917 might not have happened, or 
at least might have taken a more 
moderate course. Here, at the Turk- 
ish Straits, was the supreme turning 
point of modern history. 

We have the testimony of no less 
an authority than Henry Morgenthau, 
Sr., that victory was within the En- 
tente’s grasp, but that it was missed 
through sheer ignorance on the part 
of the British and French command. 
The senior Morgenthau saw, and par- 
ticipated in, the events of the time 
and the place as the American ambas- 
sador to Turkey. Ambassador Mor- 
genthau’s Story, published in 1918, 
makes it clear that both Germans and 
Turks expected their quick defeat at 
the Straits; that in January, 1915, the 
Ottoman government was preparing 
to flee to Asia Minor, leaving Con- 
stantinople to the advancing Allies. 
But the Allies did not advance just 
then. Their warships attacked the 
Dardanelles in March, and on the 
eighteenth of that month the Ger- 
mans and Turks again gave up hope. 
General Mertens, chief German tech- 
nical officer in the Dardanelles, said 
to an American correspondent : 

‘We expect that the British will 
come back early tomorrow morning, 
We may be able to hold out for a few 
hours.” 

For General Mertens had no muni- 
tions left; At Fort Hamidie, the main 
German-Turkish defense on the Asi- 
atic side of the Strait, the batteries 
were down to their last seventeen 
shells; at Kilid-ul-Bahr, the chief 
fortification on the European side, 
down to ten. 

Came the dawn—and no British. 
Instead a frank announcement by 
their headquarters crackled over the 
radio: three ships had been sunk and 
four badly damaged. Earlier British 
strategists had said that losing twelve 


ships in a break-through at the war- 
danelles would be a low enough pric: 
to pay for a decided success. German 
experts among themselves had agreed 
that ten Allied ships would be a cheap 
and plausible price for such a tri- 
umph. Thus what the Entente lost 
during that March day’s attempt was 
still below the reasonable cost set 
by both sides figuring separately yet 
coming to practically the same con- 
clusion. 


But somebody high up in London 
decided otherwise. A landing was 
thought necessary; a more cautious 
and slow offensive was decreed. And 
so the British and the Anzacs were 
sent into the bloody assaults of the 
beaches weeks later. By that time 
the Germans had rushed to the Dar- 
danelles the needed shells; the Turks 
had brought enough troops and dug 
sufficient and efficient trenches. The 
Allied campaign was doomed to a 
complete fiasco. 


Not that the Russians at their end 
were doing any better. Their destroy- 
ers busily dropped mines at the en- 
trance to the Bosporus, expecting the 
deadly gadgets to flow with the cur- 
rent and blow up Turkish and. Ger- 
man shipping in that Strait and the 
Sea of Marmora. Instead the Turks 
and Germans fished out the mines 
(most of which had been dropped 
incorrectly), and took them to the 
Dardanelles to use against the West- 
ern Allies! 


That opening phase of the first 
World War showed plainly to both 
the Russians and the British how ad- 
vantageous it would have been both 
to have the Turkish Straits open to 
all. 


Today Soviet Russia has essentially 
a good case, just as Tsarist Russia 
had a true grievance in her time. Rus- 
sia is the largest and richest country 
on the Black Sea, her only warm sca, 
with some 1,260 miles of the coastline, 
which is the major part of that shore’s 
entire mileage. She should not be 
cooped up, bottled up in the Black 
Sea by Turkey or anyone else. But 
exclusive control of the Straits by 
Russia would be as bad as sole mas- 
tery of it by Turkey is unbearable to 
Russia now. One nation’s sway over 
this important nature-made passage 
has never been of benefit to humanity 
as a whole. It has always aroused 
jealousies and wars. The only way 
to solve the problem is to organize the 
Straits on a genuinely fair and equit- 
able international basis, with access 
to all, with monopoly or threat to 
none. 


The Straits and their magic city 
should remain the happy smile of 
water, land and sky, of colorful build- 
ings and trim ships and warm-hearted 
people that they are. For I have 
known them as such, and they can 
continue as such, given half-a-chance 
to survive and thrive in peace. 


& 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


California for the Fall 


Southern California’s Fall vacation 
season opened in September and it 
runs on through October and Novem- 
ber, with an exceptionally wide choice 
of accommodations available. 

Fall though it’s called, the area’s 
All-Year Club is quick to explain 
that the season really isn’t Fall in the 
accepted sense of the term. : 

There will not be the reddening 
leaves, frosted pumpkins, bare har- 
vested fields and crispness of ap- 
proaching Winter, usually the fea- 
tures of Fall. 

It’s more of a continuation of Sum- 
mer, with much of the recreational 
lure of Winter thrown in. Trees stay 
green. For example, in Orange 
County, hugging the scenic seacoast 
south of Los Angeles, the rolling hills 
and valleys are blanketed the year 
around with the waxy green of orange 
groves. Living up to its name, 
Orange County is the leading orange- 
growing county in the nation. 

Poking up from the sea of groves, 
towering palm trees mark the pleasant 
towns and highways. Palms, some 
fifty feet or higher, never lose their 
green topknots. New green fronds 
grow as fast as old ones wither. 
Feathery pepper trees stay green, 
changing only for their crops of red 
berries. So do the giant eucalyptus, 
which grow so fast that, it’s said, you 
plant the seed and then jump out of 
the way. Lush green exotic banana 
fronds peek from patios. 

Flowers are bright in the gardens 
about mellow old Mission San Juan 
Capistrano, located in a pretty valley 
where the green of the groves dips 
down to the sea. This mission, one 
of the quaintest to explore, was 
founded by the Franciscan padres in 


- 1776 while the guns of the Revolution 


-~were booming on the other side of the 
nation. There are cool, thick-walled 
old adobes in the town which grew 
up around it. An event of Fall is 
departure of the famed Swallows 
which, tradition says, have always ar- 
rived on St. Joseph’s Day, March 19, 
and departed on St. John’s Day, Oc- 
tober 23. 

Artists’ life is gay in the Laguna 
Beach art colony, with its colorfully- 
shuttered studios and shops of ce- 
ramics and art wares. 

Swimming is excellent on the wide 
sandy beach of Huntington Beach. 
Fall regattas, in addition, are getting 
under way at the Newport-Balboa 
pleasure harbor, which some 3,000 
yachts call home. 


Rail-Auto Service 
The busy executive or the average 
vacationer can make the most of his 
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time by riding the cool, comfortable 
streamlined Santa Fe trains to his 
destination and using the recently re- 
established Rail-Auto service recently 
announced by the Santa Fe Railway. 

The Rail-Auto service was discon- 
tinued because of the war and has 
been put back into service over the 
Santa Fe Railway systém and can be 
arranged by Santa Fe ticket office 
agents before you start your trip. The 
car is ready for use on arrival and is 
rented to the passenger until he is 
ready to leave. 

Rental rates are reasonable and are 
logically based on hour-and-mile usage. 
Gasoline and oil are furnished. If it 
is necessary to purchase additional 
gasoline during the use of the car, the 
cost is refunded. 

The cars used in this service are 
new automobiles and are kept in tip- 
top shape. There is no marking or 
advertising on the car to show that 
it is a rental car. 

The rental agencies carry adequate 
insurance coverage and the customers 
are relieved of normal responsibilities 
except in cases of neglect or deliberate 
carelessness. 

Automobiles are available for Santa 
Fe passengers in the following cities: 
Colorado Springs, Denver and Pueblo, 
Colo.; Chicago, Ill.; Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, River- 
side, San Bernardino, San Diego and 
San Francisco, Calif.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Okla.; Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Texas. Other cities are 
being added. 


By Air 

Swissair, the airline of Switzerland, 
opened a passenger and air freight 
service between New York and Ge- 
neva on September 19. Swissair 
planes fly between La Guardia Field 
and the Geneva-Cointrin airport, near 
the shores of scenic Lake Geneva, in 
the French speaking part of the coun- 
try. 

Swissair was the first airline in Eu- 
rope to use American built planes, and 
its passenger fleet today is composed 
entirely of Douglas transports. Regu- 
lar Swissair connections are also of- 
fered between Switzerland and lead- 
ing European cities, as well as the 
Near East and Africa. Plans are 
being developed to extend service to 
South America and the Far East. 

International air service in Switzer- 
land began in 1922 when Ad Astra, 
which later merged with Balair, in- 
augurated the Geneva-Zurich-Nurem- 
berg service. Since its formation in 
1931, Swiss air has been the leading 
airline in Switzerland and in February 


~ 


of this year absorbed the personnel of 
Alpar, which formerly concentrated 
primarily on flights within Switzer- 
land. 

Privately owned and_ operated, 
Swissair’s international service has 
developed rapidly since the end of the 
war. Nearly double the number of 
passengers were carried in 1946 as in 
1938, the last prewar year. Total 
miles flown also doubled, and the 
number of flying and ground person- 
nel increased over five times. 

Denver, gateway to a vast scenic 
and recreational area, now has become 
one of the air hubs of the nation as a 
result of United Air Lines’ direct 
service between the Mile High City 
and Los Angeles in addition to local 
service over the route to Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., and Las Vegas, Nev. 

United started operations September 
15 over this route recently acquired 


from Western Air Lines, opening up . 


direct one-carrier service for the first 
time to Los Angeles from all points 
on its system between Denver and 
Chicago. United officials pointed out 
that this direct route to the East also 
attracts potential Southern California 
business from over half a_ million 
square miles of the nation’s richest 
farm country to the Main Line Air- 
way through the Denver gateway. 

In addition to United’s new service 
to Los Angeles, spokes in United’s 
hub also fan out westward from Den- 
ver to San Francisco and to the Pa- 
cific Northwest, making the Colorado 
metropolis a focal point for all air 
traffic pouring in from the midwest 
and east. 

Service on the Denver-Los Angeles 
route was begun with four trips daily 
in each direction, two of which stop 
at the important and rapidly develop- 
ing vacation areas, Las Vegas and 
Grand Junction. 

United also provides all-cargo plane 
service from New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago and Denver to Los 
Angeles—the only service of its kind 
offered by a scheduled airline. 


5 
Miscellaneous Items 


All alien passengers departing from 
the United States require an income 
tax permit which should be secured 
prior to their departure from New 
York. 


The British Government, in an ef- 
fort to improve economic conditions, 
has suspended foreign pleasure travel, 
stopped non-essential motoring, forbid- 
den travelers to take their personal 
jewelry out of Great Britain without 
export licenses and limited them to 
£5 ($20) in British money and £10 
($40) in other money. Complete sus- 
pension of foreign currency allow- 
ances for pleasure travel abroad be- 
came effective October 1. 


The Dominican Republic  touris1 
cards can only be issued to United 
States and Canadian citizens. All 
others must have passports and visas. 


The Norwegian Government has 
waived visa fees for U. S. citizens on 
temporary visits to Norway, and the — 
United States will no longer require 
visa, fees from Norwegian nationals 
(except officials) who are visiting this 
country temporarily. Visas for trav- 
elers between the two countries are 
still necessary, however. 


The Swiss National Tourist Office 
announces 1948 Winter Olympics will 
be held in St. Moritz January 30 to 
February 8. 


United States citizens may visit 
Trinidad, B. W. I., without passport 
for six months, provided he starts 
trip from United States and holds a 
return ticket. 


The United States Interior Depart-- 
ment approved opening to public use 
August 1 the 202-mile section ‘on 
Alaska Highway from Yukon bound- 
ary to the juncture with Richardson 
highway, and the 136-mile Gulkana — 
cutoff toward the coast. At same time. 
The Bureau of Land Management an 
nounced that at most favorable points. 
initial settlements will be allowed, pri- 
marily those made fo serve tourists © 
and attract new enterprises in Alaska. 


FRONT STREET IN HAMILTON 


Now that Bermuda is less than four hours away by air it is a 
popular week-end resort for many Americans. 


Cs: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _ play- 


THE MARSHALL ISLANDS TODAY 


In generosity, friendliness, and kind- 
ness to strangers, the people of the Mar- 
shall Islands are more civilized than those 
of America or Europe, says Dr. Alexan- 
der Spoehr, curator of Oceanic ethnology 
at Chicago Natural History Museum, who 
recently returned from the Marshalls, 
where he has been conducting a museum 
expedition since the middle of March. 

“They are also probably happier than 
people in the western nations,” he adds. 
“They have no struggles with inflated 
costs of living, income taxes, or the daily 
battle of the big city commuter to get 
to work and home again. And as a pleas- 
ant corollary, hypertension, ulcers and 
those nervous disorders common _ to 
Americans are virtually absent from the 
Marshallese health record.” 

Dr. Spoehr spent most of his time liv- 
ing in the village of Majuro, a commun- 
ity of about 1,000 natives, on the atoll of 
the same name. Living among the Mar- 
shallese, he studied the social, political, 
and economic organization of Marshallese 
society. 

“The success of the United States in 
dealing with Pacific island peoples de- 
pends upon this nation’s knowledge of 
the inhabitants. At the conclusion of 
hostilities with Japan, our knowledge of 
the peoples of Micronesia—the former 
Japanese mandate—was either non-exis- 
tent or fifty years out of date,” says Dr. 
Spoehr. “Both for purposes of adminis- 
tration of the islands and for the forma- 
tion of intelligent public opinion in this 
country with respect to these island peo- 
ple, it is essential that accurate scientific 
data about the people be available. Gov- 
ernment administrative personnel, either 
Navy (the Navy is administering the 
Marshalls) or civilian, cannot at present 
be expected to conduct the type of basic 


studies required here—it is the job of. 


professional anthropologists to provide 
such knowledge. And without this knowl- 
edge no administration will meet with 
success.” 

The population of the Marshall Islands 
is about 11,000 and of the entire Micro- 
nesian area about 60,000—less than the 
Chicago suburb of Evanston. On the 
other hand, the Marshall atolls stretch 
over 375,000 square miles of ocean; and 
the zone over which the Micronesian is- 
lands extends is larger than the United 
States. | 

Dr. Spoehr found the Marshallese 
largely “westernized” as to habits, cloth- 
ing, and religion (they had been greatly 
influenced by Christian missionaries for 
the last eighty years). Each atoll has one 
or more kings and a small set of “nobles” 
who formerly governed—this is now 
- modified by the supervision by the Navy 

eee ation of an elected magistrate, 
-a council, and various other officers, but 
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the magistrate’s position often may be 
given to the king’s heir apparent and the 
council is composed of the heads of all 
the families in the village. 

Although Christianity has for the most 
part replaced the old native religion, 
some of the ancient beliefs persist, such 
as that ghosts of the dead are causes of 
disease. Also there are wide kin-based 
relationships throughout each community 
—practically everyone is related to some- 
one else. Relatives are always available 
to be called upon for help in building of 
houses and canoes. 

In Majuro the Marshallese operate suc- 
cessfully two co-operative stores. Dr. 
Spoehr found them capable and intelli- 
gent; teachers trained by the American 
administration are passing on to the chil- 
dren of the community knowledge of 
English, mathematics, hygiene, and geog- 
raphy. 


SUNSHINE SCHOOLS IN FLORIDA 


First southward movement of winter 
residents into this Gulf coast pleasure 
capital is under way, as whole families 
are arriving from northern states to en- 
ter children in St. Petersburg’s “sun- 
shine” schools. No tuition fee is charged 
non-residents. 

Nearly all public schools here are of 
the semi-outdoor type, with corridors 
fronting on open air courts and class 
rooms flooded with fresh air and sun- 
shine during the entire school term. Most 
private schools are completely outdoors, 
with classes held under shady trees or 
pagolas. Most famous of the outdoor pub- 
lic schools is Sunshine School at subur- 
ban Pass-A-Grille, on the Gulf Beach, 
open to children from all parts of the 
city. Although this institution has a well- 
equipped school building, many of its 
classes are conducted on the beach, with 
children in sun suits or bathing suits. 

One of the finest parochial schools in 
Florida is St. Paul’s, adjacent to down- 
town St. Petersburg, with courses from 
kindergarten through high school. 

St. Petersburg also is the home of both 
military and naval prep schools, Florida 
Military Academy and the Admiral Far- 
ragut Naval Academy, the latter occu- 
pying what.was once the famous Jungle 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Hotel and Country Club. 

With fresh air and sunshine permeat- 
ing all parts of school buildings, winter 
colds and other cold weather maladies 
are at a minimum among students. The 
city has never experienced a serious epi- 
demic of any nature. 


IMPROVING MEXICAN TRAVEL 


Tourist travel to Mexico is picking up, 
after a critical slump in the first half of 
1947, The Mexican government, in an 
effort to bolster one of its nation’s great- 
est sources of revenue, will continue to 
make concessions to U. S. travelers by 
eliminating tourist fees and pushing price 
reductions at hotels and restaurants. 

Mexico is dependent on a healthy tour- 
ist trade. The Republic last year grossed 
$87,000,000 from visitors, and anticipated 
receiving even more in 1947. However, 
the number of Americans crossing the 
border during the first five months de- 
clined steadily, according to figures of the 
AAA’s International Travel Office at 
Laredo, Texas. 

Not a single month kept pace with the 
same period of 1946. A five-month total 
of American cars crossing at Laredo was 
12,389 in 1947, compared with 15,042 in 
the first five months of last year. 

Why the drop? Why no increase, de- 
spite Mexican plans and anticipation? An 
AAA analysis lists five reasons: 1. Re- 
ports of disease and epidemic in Mexico; 
2. Relatively high costs of vacationing 
below the border; 3. Telephone and coal 
strikes kept many businessmen back 
home; 4. Lack of new automobiles 
caused postponement of planned tours; 
5. Redevelopment of other tourist ob- 
jectives in Europe and South America. 

Worried over the prospect of further 
tourist losses, the Mexican government 
took constructive action. It cleaned up 
diseased areas and called a halt to un- 
due publicity. The automobile permit 
fee for American tourists was slashed 
from $2.10 to 10 cents. 

Most important of all, the government 
urged a ten to twenty per cent reduction 
in hotel rates. Most hotels in Mexico 
City and other centers have already 
answered the call; those who refuse are 
slated for government penalties. The 
price of meals also tumbled. An excel- 
lent dinner in Mexico City now costs six 
to seven pesos, ($1.24 to $1.44). 

As a result, June proved the turning 
point, with 3,375 American cars crossing 
the Laredo border. This compared well 
with 2,033 cars in May and 3,042 in June 
of 1946. 

Mexico now plans: Continued pressure 
for price reductions; elimination of the 
$2.10 tourist card fee; ratification of the 
Inter-American Automotive Traffic Con- 
vention, which enables Americans to use 
their own licenses and license plates. 
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MECCA—THE SHRINE OF THE PROPHET 
(Continued from page 23) 


THE CLIMAX OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


The climax of the pilgrimage is the ceremony of “Standing on 
Arafat” which is held near the Mount of Mercy about nine miles 
from Mecca. , 


according to his means, to sacrifice a 
sheep or other animal and to feed the 
poor. At the end of the holidays the 
pilgrims complete the prescribed cere- 
monies with another circumambula- 
tion of the Ka’ba in token of farewell 
to the holy city. Many of them go on 
to Medina to visit the Prophet’s tomb 
under the famous green dome in the 
Great Mosque there. Rebuilt and en- 
larged many times the mosque stands 
on the site of the palm-grove in which 
Mohammed and his small band of 
faithful followers pitched their camp 
after, his flight from Mecca in 622 
A.D. 

The mosque has on several occa- 
sions in its history been destroyed by 
fire: the last time being rather more 
than a century ago, when the present 
splendid building. was erected under 
the auspices of the Ottoman Calif- 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. As one might 
expect Medina is full of historic sites 
reminiscent of the earliest days of Is- 
lam. In addition to the Prophet’s last 
resting-place there are the tombs of 
his daughter, Fatima, and of his first 
two successors. At Quba, a few miles 
to the south, stands the first mosque 
ever built, while at Ruma, a little way 
to the north, is a little mosque which 
still preserves the niche oriented to- 
wards Jerusalem—the original prayer 
direction of Islam—as well as another 
directed towards Mecca by command 
of the Prophet. 

The devout pilgrim is also shown 
the sites of the various battles fought 
between the Moslems and the pagans: 
the famous ditch dug to protect 
Medina during the siege, and the 


tombs of many doughty champions of 
the faith. Among other interesting 
relics of the past should be reckoned 
the ruins of the original Jewish settle- 
ment of Yathrib, colonised by refu- 
gees from Palestine after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Emperor 
Titus in 71 A.D. Before the advent 
of Islam-\the large oasis of Medina 
was largely a Jewish center, though 
it also held a considerable Arab pop- 
ulation, which was responsible for in- 
viting the Prophet to settle there for 
the propagation of his new creed. 
Mecca and Medina, the two prin- 
cipal centers of Islam, are perhaps the 
most exclusive cities of the world. 
None but Moslems are allowed to 
visit or inhabit them, although occa- 
sional adventurous travelers, like Sir 
Richard. Burton, have succeeded in 
entering them in disguise. On the 
other hand they are probably more 
cosmopolitan than any other city in 
the world, for their populations con- 
tain a sprinkling of representatives 
from every race and nation of the 
Moslem world. The motor-car has 
made the annual pilgrimage a rela- 
tively easy matter for the modern 
pilgrim; but there are still people who 
prefer to come from éven the most 
distant lands on foot, and cases are 
on record in which the pilgrimage has 
taken twenty years or more to ac- 
complish in this way. Indeed one old 
man, on arrival at Jidda a few years 


ago, claimed to have left his home - 


in Nigeria at the age of twenty and 
to have spent a whole century on the 
journey ! 

* * * 


MUSIC FROM THE SKY | s 
(Continued from page 13) 


were given weekly on summer eve- 
nings. 

In the Low Countries the big bells 
usually belong to the churchés, the 
smaller ones to the towns. The oc- 
cupation of byardier, or bell-master. 
is more.often than not a hereditary 
one. Women bell-masters have ex- 
isted in Belgium and England but do 
not achieve fame. 

The study and expert graphing by 
Arthur Bigelow of thousands of beil 
contours, proportions, tones and har- 
monics, the fabrication of his own 
tuning forks, and the designing of 
actual bells, have made him a unique 
authority. Princeton University Press 
will soon publish his book on his ab- 
sorbing profession: 

At present supervising the construc- 
tion of three bell towers, he sees in 
carillons an instrument of musical 
luxury for which appreciation is 


growing. The enormous enthusiasm - 


already shown at concerts given in 
this country, both from the belfry and 
on a portable set of European bells, 
indicates increasing interest. 

In August, 1946 the North Amer- 
ican Guild uniting bellmasters of the 
United States and Canada held its 
first reunion since the beginning of 
the war in Princeton. Fraternally 
around thirty members listened to 
new bell music, reported the latest 
developments in the-art, and visited 
other belfries of interest nearby. 

“The Flemings are always happy at 
the sound of the bells,” says our host 
as he strikes the opening bars of 
Twee Coninckskinderen, Two King’s 
Children. 

Yes, we decide, and so are your 
many listeners throughout the year. 
The four-spired belfry on Princeton’s 


hill watches over town and campus 


faithful. to its glowing heritage. 
. x * 
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THE MARITIME MUSEUM AT NEWPORT NEWS 
(Continued from page 20) 


never on the past alone, despite the 
picturesqueness of dead centuries, but 
on continuity, the unfolding story of 
man’s mastery over the sea. ““We go 
back and go forward,’ said a mem- 
ber of the staff. “We don’t want to 
stand still.” 

That is why as many as 2500 come 
to the Museum on a Sunday to stare 
at anything from the Battle of Le- 
panto in oils to U. S. Navy re- 
cruiting posters, why high school 
classes from the entire country pore 
over displays (from treasure chests 
to reciprocating engines), why mid- 
shipmen from Annapolis and men of 
the Merchant Marine stop on their 
cruises to see relics recovered from 
ships sunk off Yorktown during the 
Revolution or to study the most reé- 
cent lighthouse equipment. That is 
why President. Roosevelt showed his 
interest in the Museum by sending a 
handsome model. 

This Museum is alert to matters 
outside its walls. When the staff re- 
alized that an ancient, hand-drawn 
chart of St. Augustine in their library 
showed an unknown monastery, they 
promptly sent a photostatic copy to 
the Department of the Interior. Now 
that the war is over, excavations 
will probably be undertaken. 

It stands to reason that behind an 
institution with so much vitality, be- 
hind even an alert staff with encyclo- 


pedic knowledge (throw the most ex- 
traordinary questions at them: What 
is the Red Duster? Has whale ol 
ever served as a barometer? and they 
come right back with detailed infor- 
mation), there must be an extraordi- 
nary person. This is the Museum’s 
founder, Archer M. Huntington. Ap- 
parently museums materialize around 
him. The famous Hispanic Society 
in New York is but one he endowed. 
He is even responsible for a golf 
museum in the James River Country 
Club. 

His influence is undoubtedly behind 
the print collection with seven thou- 
sand views of ships and _ harbors, 
These pictures, preceding photograph- 
ic records, often give otherwise unob- 
tainable information on the develop- 
ment of harbor facilities. During the 
war, a local paper, drawing on the 
Museum, ran feature articles on sea- 
ports in the news, showing them in 
calmer, earlier days. While single 
prints are often charming, in series 
they are illuminating: histories of 
ports may be traced or particular 
methods of locomotion compared. 

Of course The Mariners’ Museum 
is specialized. But it has an odd way 
of influencing even those unconnected 
with anything maritime. Recently I 
took an architect there and the next 
day every one of his waterspouts was 
a dolphin. - 


the first white man.” 

Savannah legend asserts that this 
“first white man’? was not Oglethorpe 
but Sir Walter Raleigh, who may 
have journeyed as far south as ‘Sa- 
vannah. 

Anyway, Tomochichi is buried on 
Wright Square, beneath a huge 
granite boulder containing a bronze 
plaque in his honor. 

The great Oglethorpe, member of 


Parliament, philanthropist, shrewd 
promoter and confidante of such men 
as Dr. Samuel Johnson, Edmund 


Burke, Oliver Goldsmith and David 
Garrick, is memorialized by an 
heroic-sized bronze statue located in 
the middle of Chippewa Square. 

I learned more about Oglethorpe 
and much of Savannah’s military his- 
tory while a supper guest at the 
Oglethorpe Club, on Bull Street, over- 
looking the entrance to spacious, foli- 
aged Forsyth Park. We dined in the 
mellow, mahogany-raftered room 
where assembles in annual conclave 
the Society of Colonial Wars of 
Georgia. The club building, a well- 
preserved example of Regency archi- 
tecture, was once the residence of 
General LaFayette McLaws, Savan- 
nah Confederate hero. 

“Why, I suppose Savannah has one 
of the proudest military histories of 
the South,” said my host, a member 
of the Society of Colonial’ Wars, 
after I had mentioned Oglethorpe to 
him, “Yessir, a history that goes all 
the way from Bloody Marsh to 
Okinawa!” 

“Bloody Marsh?” I echoed, sug- 
gestively. ; 

“You've never heard of Bloody 
Marsh?” he was aghast. “If it wasn’t 
for Bloody Marsh, you’d probably be 
talking right now in Spanish. It was 
one of the decisive battles of the 
Western Hemisphere, I suppose. 
Oglethorpe, with only six hundred 
colonists and a few Scottish High- 
landers met an invading force of 
five thousand highly trained and 
equipped Spanish regulars from Flor- 
ida and defeated them so badly that 
St. Simon’s Island ran red with their 
blood. By that victory Oglethorpe 
fulfilled one of -Georgia’s missions, 
as a buffer state against the Spaniards, 
and forever ended their threat to 
English colonization and civilization.” 

Before I could interject a comment, 
the swept majestically on. 

“Speaking of Oglethorpe, have you 
heard how he declined the offer of 
‘George III to take command of all 
British forces in America at the out- 
break of the American Revolution ?” 

I shook my head. 

, “Yes sir, he did! Just like Robert 
E. Lee declined the command of the 
Union forces at the start of the War 
Between the States. We like to 
think that Oglethorpe refused the 
command because’ of his love for 
Savannah and for America.” 

Afire now, my host recounted how, 
in the finest Oglethorpe tradition, six 
Savannah patriots by the strategy of 
beating the bushes and pretending 
they were.an:-overwhelming force, 
captured a total of five British war- 
ships on the famous Ogeechee River 
just south of Savannah. 

“Savannah has. the distinction of 
capturing the first British warship 
of the Revolution and sending the 
gunpowder taken: from it to the de- 
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fense of Bunker Hill,’ he continued. 
“The Savannah Hussars, founded by 
Oglethorpe just three years after 
the founding of Savannah, is the sec- 
ond oldest cavalry unit in the United 
States, while the Chatham Artillery, 
one of the oldest, has two six-pounder 
bronze cannon captured at Yorktown 
and personally presented to it by 
George Washington.” 

Tondee’s Tavern in downtown Sa- 
vannah, he related, was the meeting 
place of the Sons of Liberty, who 
erected a Liberty Pole in front of it 
and publicly denounced George III. 
An indignation meeting held there in 
1774, two years before the Declaration 
of Independence, drew up the follow- 
ing stirring protect: 

“We will concur with our sister 
colonies in every measure to obtain 
redress of American grievances and 
will maintain these inestimable biess- 
ings for which we are indebted to 
God and the Constitution of our 
country—a Constitution founded upon 
reason and the indelible rights of 
mankind.” 

Tondee’s Tavern, he added, was 
also the original meeting place of the 
First Provincial Congress of Georgia 
and on the street in front of it in 
1776 Colonel Lachlan McIntosh as- 
sumed command of the First Georgia 
Revolutionary Militia, which marched 
bravely forth to do battle with the 
Redcoats and Hessians of George III. 

That’s Savannah—as Southern as a 
Southerner’s love of a fight! 

On the rough-hewn bulletin board of 
Johnson Square, in 1735, there ap- 
peared the following announcement: 

“Whereas John Wesley ’ designs 
shortly to set out for England, this 
is to desire those who have borrowed 
any books of him to return them as 
soon as they conveniently can, to 
John Wesley.” 

No less a personage than John 
Wesley, founder of Methodism, was 
the first minister to Savannah when 
it was the cradle of Georgia and he 
was a young and ambitious Anglican 
clergyman. A bronze plaque on the 
U. S. Customs House on Bay Street 
near Bull marks the spot where the 
fiery minister roared forth his first 
sermon in the New World; and, 
later, when he presided over famed 
Christ Church, a lovely ivy-covered 
replica of a Greek temple on Johnson 
Square, he founded there the first 
Protestant Sunday School of the new 
land. 

Even with Wesley Savannah legend 
is dramatic, for it is said that he 
was forced to return to England 
because of a clandestine love affair 
with a lovely Savannah girl. 

The Reverend John Wakefield suc- 
ceeded Wesley as minister to the col- 
ony and not to be outdone by the great 
Wesley, he promptly established the 
first orphanage in America, Bethesda, 
or House of Mercy, which today still 
performs its great humanitarian serv- 
ice to more than one hundred orphan 
boys. Tondee, of Tavern fame, was 
one of the first Bethesda orphans. 

The Catholic faith received a late 
sfart in Savannah, but time more than 
made up for it, and today the city 


’ has a large number of Catholics and 


the imposing Cathedral of St.. John 
the Baptist, on Reynolds Square, 
whose twin Gothic spires look down 
on quaint Colonial Cemetery. 


“The most beautiful Cathedral be- 
tween New York and New Orleans,” 
any Savannahian will proudly tell you. 

The general design of the city, and 
its famous old Squares, was conceived 
by a man who never saw it; a man, 
in fact, who wrote books he never 
sold and who planned houses he never 
built—a man who gave Oglethorpe 
the idea for founding the colony of 
Georgia as a refuge for the oppressed 
and debt-ridden of Europe. He was 
Robert Castell, intimate of Ogle- 
thorpe, who died in one of England’s 
debtor’s prisons. His untimely death 
in the prison sick ward, due to small- 
pox contracted at the’ prison, caused 
the dynamic Oglethorpe to launch an 
investigation into the entire debtor 
system of England, which in turn gave 
him the idea for founding Georgia as 
a haven for such unfortunates. 

In designing the city Oglethorpe 
followed a sketch in one of Castell’s 
books, “Villas of the Ancients,” based 
on the architecture of classic Greece 
and Rome. 

That’s Savannah—as Southern as 
the Latin influence of south Europe! 

In the year of Our Lord 1760 
Colonel John Mulryne, English gen- 
tleman and adventurer, left Charles- 


ton, S. C., and built a home for him-° 


self and his beautiful wife three miles 
from Savannah on a lovely tract of 
wilderness overlooking the Wilming- 
ton River. He named his budding 
estate: “Bonaventure.” 

In time the loving hands of the 
Colonel made of the wilderness an al- 
most indescribable profusion of flow- 
ers, trees and shrubs surrounding a 
stately English brick mansion. A 
central walk swept from the house to 
the edge of the bluff overlooking the 
river and from there terraced flower 
gardens led down to the level of the 
river, 

Legend maintains that in 1761 when 
the Colonel’s daughter was married 
to Josiah Tattnall of Charleston the 
proud father caused to be planted 
great avenues of oaks to form the 
initials M and T. At any rate, those 
avenues of oaks are there today. 

After years of blissful married life 
that gave them two fine sons, John 
and Josiah—the latter became a fa- 
mous Commodore of the American 
Navy—the Tattnalls held a great ban- 
quet one fine summer night to give 
thanks for their bounty. All the 
aristocracy of Savannah was there 
and the finest products of the vast 
estate loaded the tables and wine im- 
ported from England flowed in 
abundance. 

Suddenly a servant ran into the 
dining room. 


“Fire, Massa, fire! Upon de roof!” 


Calmly asking his. guests to con- 
tinue their repast, Tattnall excused 
himself and made a survey of the fire. 
One look was enough. Already it 
was out of control. Imperturbably he 
returned to the hall, apologized-to his 
guests for the fire and asked them to 
adjourn quietly to the great avenue 
of oaks in the front yard of Bona- 
venture. Wonderingly they acquiesced. 
Soon the slaves were seen carrying 
the tables from the blazing house. 

The -tables, still laden with food 
and drink, were carefully set down 
in the yard as the ever brightening 
flames that licked at the house cast 


an eerie glare over the novel pro- 
ceedings. 

“Tadies and Gentlemen, pray be 
seated. The dinner will go on,” said 
Josiah Tattnall in a quiet dignified 
voice. 

That’s the tradition of Savannah— 
as Southern as “Southern Hospital- 
ity.” 

But that was not the end of Bona- 
venture. After suffering confiscation 
during the American Revolution and 
restoration to young Josiah Tattnall 
who helped General Greene recapture 
Savannah, Bonaventure was rebuilt. 
Once more fire destroyed it. 

It again came into prominence 
about the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century, this time as a cemetery pre- 
sented to the city of Savanah by Cap- 
tain Peter Wiltberger. By now its 
ancient oaks had become _ spread, 
gnarled and heavy with Spanish moss 
and the riotous flowers of every color 
and kind had grown in beauty and 
profusion, 

Today a majority of the tombs in 
the cemetery are literally covered by 
the tropical riotousness of flowers, 
shrubs and bent, moss-strewn oaks 
that give to it a widely-beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

With poetic appropriateness, the 
massive stone tomb located at the 
wrought-iron entrance to the cemetery 
is a memorial to Savannah hospitality. 

William Gaston of Savannah made 
for himself an enduring reputation 
for kindliness and hospitality to 
strangers. It is said that no one was 
ever turned away from his door, At 
last, when he died unexpectedly far 
from his beloved Savannah, the citi- 
zens decided upon a unique method of 
tribute to his great heart. 

They subscribed a fund and erected 
an empty tomb at the entrance to 
Bonaventure, with the simple inscrip- 
tion: “Gaston Tomb.” 

And from that day forward any 
stranger who dies in Savannah finds 
a temporary resting place in the Gas- 
ton Tomb. 

With such a cemetery in their 
midst, perhaps Savannahians do not 
entirely jest when they say: 

“Bonaventure is so beautiful that 
people are just dying to get into it!” 

Often the fragrance of oil, rosin 
and turpentine, and the more pungent 
odors of fertilizer and the vast bag 
plants emanating from the neighbor- 
hood of the great quays are an in- 
congruous but very real reminder that 
in the midst of its storied past the 
pulsating progressive commercial life 
of the city continues apace. 

From a crude beginning some two 
hundred years ago that consisted of 
ten acres of land planted in white 
mulberry trees and exotic plants to 
provide silk and drugs for England 
as a mainstay of the infant colony, 
the industry of Savannah has grown 
like Jack’s beanstalk until today it 
ranks with the most thriving and vig- 
orous of the nation. 


The great port of Savannah, stra- 
tegically located on the Savannah 
River only sixteen miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean, yearly exports car- 
goes of American products valued in 
the tens of millions of dollars, includ- 
ing millions in tobacco, cotton, naval 
stores, corn, sugar, lumber and many 
other staples of the nation. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Thriving local industries received 
two recent post-war shots in the arm; 
first, with the location at Savannah 
of a new paper and bag plant valued 
at $11,000,000 and employing some 
3,000 persons; and, second, with the 
addition ef a $4,000,000 extension to 
Savannah’s pre-war $9,000,000 bag 
plant that employs 4,000 persons and 
produces more than 15,000,000 bags a 
day. These two plants will give Sa- 
vannah the greatest paper and bag 
producing area of the nation. 

In addition, the city has more than 
two hundred other industries and 
plants, ranging from fine war-boomed 
shipbuilding facilities and drydocks 
to fifteen large fertilizer plants to a 
cigar factory and a seafood canning 
plant that specializes in diamond-back 
terrapin |. 


Before World War Two, Savannah 
had a population of less than 100,000 
persons. Today its total population 
is well over 150,000. Savannahians 
will tell you confidently that this fig- 
ure will pass the two hundred thou- 
sand mark in the next ten to fifteen 
years. 

No matter how fast Savannah 
grows, though, it will never outgrow 
its languid southern heritage of 
charm, culture, great names and a 
glorious history—they are indelibly 
imprinted on the countenance of Sa- 
vannah, like the fine lines of maturity 
that add strength and beauty to the 
face of a lovely woman. 

That’s Savannah, despite its many 
facets, as Southern as the Southland 


itself ! 
ek 


YOUR WEEK END IN BERMUDA 
(Continued from page 28) 


sponse to the increasing demand for 
airplane service the Colonial Airlines 
Skycruiser flights of less than four 
hours from New York and Wash- 
ington have recently been inaugurated. 
Comfortable, cool and luxurious 
forty-four passenger  four-engine 
Skycruisers of Colonial’s fleet depart 
from New York daily at 8:00 a.M., 
the earliest service from this point by 
any carrier. For those who start and 
end their vacations on a week-end, an 
added flight leaves New York Fridays 
at 11:00 a.m. returning Sundays at 
7.00 p.m. Departures from Wash- 
ington are made twice weekly on Fri- 
days at 6:00 p.m. and Sundays at 
1:00 p.m. Washington and New York 
times listed are Eastern Standard, 
while Bermuda times are one-hour 
later. Fares from both points are 
$126 round trip. 
: Bermuda is many islands, 360 orig- 
inally, 150 today. United States de- 
fense measures, including air base 
building, joined many. The majority 
of the smaller islands were joined in 
the building of Kindley Field, which 
will serve as Colonial’s terminal here. 
Bermuda is as it has always been a 
vacationer’s paradise. Nowhere are 
their finer opportunities for sailing, 
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swimming, fishing, horseback riding, 
tennis and golf. Most visitors find 
sightseeing most enjoyable by bi- 
cycle and horse-drawn carriages, al- 
though since the war the Bermudians 
have admitted miniature cars. 

.Fortunately, the introduction of 
motor cars has not marred the Island’s 
charm as many people feared they 
might. A rigid enforcement of a 
twenty mile per hour speed limit 
makes the narrow Bermuda roads 
safe despite the large number of pri- 
vately owned cars and taxi cabs. The 
main roads have been resurfaced and 
are well marked to insure careful 
driving. As a matter of fact now 
that air services have made Bermuda 
practical as a week-end resort many 
visitors fly down for stays of only 
two or three days. During such a 
short period it is a great convenience 
for them to be able to get about more 
quickly than was possible in the tra- 
ditional Bermuda “surrey with the 
fringe on the top.” The local taxies 
which are plentiful and moderate in 
cost will take a visitor from one end 
of the Island to the other within two 
hours. The pace is not so fast as to 
upset the leisurely tempo one associ- 
ates with this South Sea Island of the 
North Atlantic. 

Many interesting developments are 
taking place in Bermuda which will 
greatly enhance the charm of the 
Island during the autumn and winter 
seasons. 

Belmont Manor, long one of Ber- 
muda’s favorite resort hotels, is com- 
pleting elaborate plans of redecora- 
tion. All public rooms have been re- 
done and refurnished. An attractive 
scheme of landscape gardening has 
enhanced the attractions of the large 
outdoor swimming pool. The so-called 
“Fascination Room,’ a new cocktail 
lounge, is an interesting new addition. 

Elbow Beach Surf Club, formerly 
known as “The Elbow Beach Hotel,” 
has undergone a complete renovation. 
Ocean-front rooms now have private 
balconies overlooking the sea, admir- 
ably adapted for sun-bathing. All 
rooms have been refurnished and are 
equipped with private bath or shower. 
The main lounge, dining room, out- 
door dining terrace and dancing patios 
all overlook the broad sweep of EI- 


bow Beach and the sea. At the pres- 
ent time thé: Elbow Beach Surf Club 
has accommodations for one hundred 
guests, but the new building still in 
progress will greatly enlarge its- guest 
capacity. 

Pink Beach Cottage Colony, opened 
in mid-August, is located in the Castle 
Harbor Club. It consists of a main 
club house and dining room, over- 
looking the beach, and surrounding 
cottages each with accommodations 
for four guests, complete with private 
baths, living rooms, and kitchens. The 
cottages are beautifully furnished, 
have private telephones, maid service 
and all other modern amenities. 
Guests will have the full privileges 
of the Mid-Ocean Club. 

The Reefs, an interesting new de- 
velopment in Bermuda, is a cabana 
colony situated at Christian Bay on 
the South Shore, near the Gibbs: Hill 
Lighthouse. The cabanas are within 
easy reach of a large clubhouse, which 
stands on the cliffs commanding a fine 
view of the beach and the ocean. 


NORWAY EMERGES FROM CHAOS 


(Continued from page 17) 


of all, Rehabilitation of Norway as 
a vacationland is progressing hand- 
in-hand with the over-all reconstruc- 
tion program. Fjord and mountain 
hotels destroyed during the war are 
being replaced by ultra-modern struc- 
tures as rapidly as men and material 
can be spared from more vital tasks. 
Government financial support will 
speed the completion of sixteen new 
hotels during 1947—although another 
year of building will be required be- 
fore facilities destroyed during the 
war will have been replaced. An in- 
crease in the number of visiting Youth 
Hostlers, from 13,000 in 1945 to 51,- 
000 in 1936 has sparked a plan to 
provide one hundred new hostels in 
Norway during the next five years. 
Costs will be shared equally by the 
State, the community, and the local 
youth hostel unit. 

Norwegian State Railways are 
steadily moving toward complete 
electrification, under a fifteen year 
reconstruction and development plan. 
Erection of new power and trans- 
former stations along the southern 
Norway line is now under way, while 
extensions of the German-built line 
in Northern Norway will in time 
provide the important rail-link be- 
tween Trondheim and Narvik. Short- 
ly following Germany’s collapse, the 
first of a series of new streamlined 
trains was delivered from a Nor- 
wegian manufacturer. Ordered be- 
fore the war their completion was 
delayed by an unexplainable shortage 
of essential parts which mysteriously 
appeared on the day following Nor- 
way’s liberation. 

Mention passenger ships to a Nor- 
wegian travel agent, however, and 
his observations will fill a book. The 
war-loss of some of the country’s 
finest passenger vessels, including the 
Oslo Fjord has created a temporary 
shortage of no mean proportions. 
Though the keel of the new Oyglo 
Fjord has been laid in an Amsterdam 
shipyard, completion is not expected 
before 1949 and the passenger wait- 
ing lists are large. 

With Norway’s entry into post-war 
trans-Atlantic air travel as a member 


powerful neighbors to the east and 


The clubhouse has a spacious lounge 


and dining room, and two charming ~ 


outdoor terraces, one for dining and 
the other for dancing. The cabanas, — 
all facing the sea, consist of a bed- 
room, living room and private bath. 
. Harmony Hall is adding new cot- 
tages to increase its guest capacity. 
Rosedon, an attractive new guest 
house on Hamilton Harbor, offers — 
excellent accommodation at moderate ~ 
cost to visitors who prefer to be 
within convenient walking distance of 
the city of Hamilton. The Inverurie, — 
the Hotel-St. George, Cambridge 
Beaches, Horizons, Newstead, Water- 
loo, and other hotels and guest houses 
are now open. 

The recent establishment of Colon- — 
ial Airlines service to Bermuda, to- 


gether with the existing Pan Amer- — 


ican Airways and British Overseas 
Airways schedules, give Bermuda the 
most comprehensive air transportation 
facilities of any resort. These days 
it’s as easy as it is delightful to spend 
a week end in Bermuda. 


of the tri-national Scandinavian Air 
Lines, an interesting new chapter in 
international cooperation was written. 
In August of 1946, the trans-Atlantic- 
air-lines of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark joined in a single interna- 
tional concern which is now sched- 
uling daily flights between America 
and Scandinavia. This revolutionary 
new firm is also operating into South 
America, Africa and Europe. On 
the continent, Norwegian Air Lines 
planes fly scheduled routes between 
Norway and European points, while 
several smaller Norwegian air firms 
have launched a world-wide tramp 
air-freight service much in line with 
the “go when-ever where-ever” policy 
which accounted for the early growth > 
of Norway’s merchant marine. 
Travel, shipping, and a driving in- 
terest in what is going on in far 
away places has always been a part 
of the Norwegian make-up. To a 
country which well knows how small 
the world really is and how significant / 
is its own geographical position, 
memories of the past years are guid 
ing Norwegian activity at home and 
abroad today. ee 
Directly in the course of the Great 
Circle air routes, and bounded by 


west, Norway’s hopes for survival 
have been outlined by her foreign 
minister Halvard Lange in two sim- 
ple phrases: avoidance of foreign en-— 
tanglements, and full and complete 
participation in the work of the 
United Nations. Trygve Lie, present 
U. N. Secretary General was Nor- 
way’s war-time Foreign Minister, 
and in many respects the stocky, 
hard-working U. N. head is typical 
of the Norwegian outlook and the 
Norwegian manner of buckling down 
and shouldering through to a_ so- 
lution. Hard work and determination 
have gone far in building a country. 
They are now guaranteeing its recov- 
ery from the ravages of a 5-year 
military occupation, Perhaps there 
are yet undiscovered headlines in that 
matter-of-fact notice: “Men At 


Work.” 
* * % 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 
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our free booklet describing the course in 
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ever. 
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Meee YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... . 


CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4, Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 


motifs behind the finished work. 


To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 


To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 


The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and coetly pieces you may ex- 
amine, or own, you can never hope to appre- 
ciate them intelligently until you know some- 
thing of their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy Wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, and 
a fascinating path to financial independence. 


=-to [udia. in Vacation ship’ luxury 


Where does your travel urge take you? How would you like to travel? Truly, the fabulous 
Orient is unfolding — and, as it does, be ready! Ask now about the “vacation ship” luxury 
of the Presidents Polk and Monroe— newly ouifitted for ’Round-the-World service! 


The Orient has always been the world’s supreme travel experience. Now, our ships make 
it one of the world’s most comfortable trips. Let us tell you about them. Read below. 


ASK NOW ABOUT TRANS-PACIFIC-ORIENT ''VACATION SHIP"’ CRUISES! 
To Honolulu, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and return — 47 Days — $1,081 


We 
Ke 


Truly ‘vacations afloat’’—these 
; ships clip through the blue 
: Pacific at 19 knots. They provide 
every opportunity for rest and 
fun. First port is Honolulu, with 
time allowed to “tour” Diamond 
Head, Waikiki and the Pali. Then 
on to the Orient — Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila—return- 
ing the same route. 


Act now — to enjoy a 47-day 
vacation voyage to the Orient. 
Sail from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, aboard the luxurious, 
new Presidents Cleveland or Wil- 
son. Make yourself at home in an 
air-conditioned, shipside apart- 
ment with its private phone and 
bath. Broad decks. Spacious 
lounges. Superb meals. 


‘peaarsntair etme senvenrnreie. 
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Pictured here is the old red fort at Delhi. Tts 
architect also designed India’s famed Taj Mahai 


and up, Ist class‘ 


. - ear, Normal ’Round-the-World service to: (Boston), New York, Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Pikancisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
SE ELe Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseille, (New York) 
Offices: New York, N. Y. - Boston, Mass. + Washington, D.C. « Cleveland, Ohio » Chicago, III. + poate eae Los Angeles, Calif, - San Francisco, Calif. (Head Office) 


Your ship is your hotel— at sea 
and in port. Pre-war visiting 
time is scheduled, but in the 
Orient, shore excursions are 
subject to local conditions and to 
approval by proper authorities. 
Such excursions “cost extra.” 
For 17,000 miles of “just what 
the doctor ordered,” ask your 


travel agent or contact our offices. 


